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Rockwell-Standard’s new bumper plant at Mishawaka, 
Indiana which now employs more than 609 persons. 


“Here at Mishawaka,” suggested New York Central 


‘‘Fine location!”’ replied Rockwell-Standard! 


Curoosinc A PLANT SITE is certainly not that 
simple —but when Rockwell-Standard was look- 
ing for a site for their new auto-bumper man- 
ufacturing plant, they asked the New York 
Central for suggestions. 

The site would have to be close to Rockwell- 
Standard’s steel suppliers and to the automotive 
centers; the geological structure had to be 
strong enough to support the foundations for 
heavy hydraulic presses; of course, an ample 
supply of skilled labor was needed; and a de- 
pendable source of power and water for im- 
mediate and future requirements was vital. 

After making a thorough study of these 
requirements, New York Central Plant Site 
Consultants came up with several recommenda- 
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tions. From these, Rockwell-Standard manage- 
ment decided on a 110-acre site in Mishawaka, 
Indiana, a few miles east of South Bend, and 
serviced by the New York Central. 

New York Central enlisted the co-operation 
of all concerned — property owners, local utilities, 
civic leaders—and for its own part, showed how 
the flow of materials to and from the plant could 
be handled most economically. 

What the Central did for Rockwell-Standard, 
it can do for you, whatever your special needs. 
This service is available without charge and ona 
strictly confidential basis. 

Write to: Arthur E. Baylis, Vice President, 
Dept. D, New York Central Railroad, 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 
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Plant Site Opportunities 
New York Central has 14 ilius- 
trated brochures filled with 
details on the following in- 
dustrial areas. Feel free to 
write for the ones you want. 


1. 


Chicago 


. Syracuse 

. Buffalo-Niagara 
. Rochester 

. Ashtabula 

. Detroit 

. Cleveland 

. Utica 

. Gardenville, N.Y. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


St.Lawrence Seaway 
Cal-Sag (Chicago Area) 
Elkhart 

Youngstown 

industrial Parks in IIl., 


Ohio, N.Y., Mass., and Mich. 





MONTREALD 


Large or small, there’s a “Central” location on the modern 11,000-mile rail net- 
work of The New York Central System that meets your plant-site requirements, 
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Annual subscription rate for INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT including MANUFACTURERS RECORD, 
the SITE SELECTION HANDBOOK, and the 
BLUE BOOK-DIRECTORY is $12 per year, (A 50 
per cent discount is allowed manufacturing ex- 
ecutives responsible for selecting sites for new 
facilities. Enclose card or letterhead as proof of 
oe ~ soe Entered as second class matter at 
jaltimore, Md. under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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NEW PLANTS on thit 
DEEPWATER SITE.... 
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ONE OF THE NATION'S IMPORTANT 
PRODUCERS OF TITANIUM DIOXIDE 


A MAJOR COPPER 
REFINING COMPANY 
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NEW STEAM ELECTRIC POWER PLANT, PART OF 
AN INTEGRATED GRID TOTALING 10,000,000 Kw 


banal 


e Finest spot on the eastern seaboard 
... BIG sites... BIG labor pool.. 
BIG power supply ... BIG opportuni- 
ON THE B&O ties to reach U, S. and foreign markets 
more conveniently. A portside plant 
at Marley Neck HERE is the soundest production-for- 
PORT OF BALTIMORE profit strategy. 


PHONE OR WRITE: 
T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent —_G. E. FERENCE, industrial Development Agt 
BALTIMORE 1—LExington 9-0400 NEW YORK 4—Dighy 4-1600 
A. C. TODD, Industrial Agent FIELDING H. LEWIS, industrial Agent 
Ti 2—DUnbar 1-2900 PITTSBURGH 22—COurt 1-6220 
W. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent 
CHICAGO 7—WAbash 2-2211 


Se BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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CITY OFFERS CHOICE INDUSTRIAL 
SITE AT $2500 PER ACRE 


@ Three-acro site now available in tract Leing 
sold by City of Tracy. Price includes water 
and sewer fines te y. 

All utilities adj rail, ilent str 
highway necess, SP spur. Near US 50. 
new plant has built on first 3 acres seid. 
Investigate Industrial 
Opportunities in Tracy 
Key Transportation Center For Serving 
the Weat. 
Planned Industrial Sites, 3 to 300 sores. 
Professi 1 Engi ring, Archi 4 
Construction Services Availabie. 
Excellent Business Climate and Master 





eet and 
Modern 





Hub for Recreational, Educational 
Activities 


Write Teday: 
Factual industrial Sites File 


Tracy District Chamber of Commerce 
Tracy, Californie 
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= Your own 


NEW PLANT 


CANADA 


RENT 


Your own new plant ANYWHERE IN 
CANADA — built by Toronto Industrial 
Leaseholds (1957) Ltd., Canada's lead- 
ing industrial development firm. Recently 
completed I.L. projects, for well-known 
American firms, include: American Mach- 
ine & Foundry, Nestle-Le Mur, Eversharp 
Pen, Armstrong Cork Ltd. 
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Write on your 
letterhead for 
our informative 
28-page 
illustrated 
brochure, “What 
you Should 
Know About 
Building " 
Package Plans" 





Toronto 


INDUSTRIAL LEASEHOLDS 
(1957) LTD. 


An affiliate of Webb & Knapp (Can.) Ltd. 
12 Sheppard St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 


Offices in Vancouver and Montreal 
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IN OUR OPINION... 


HEN we took over MANUFACTURERS RECORD a couple of years ago, 

the editorial and business offices occupied a floor of the Candler Building 
in Baltimore. Just off the main office was a room about 10 feet by 15 feet with 
a heavy bank-vault type door. 

That room contained some priceless historical data—material concerning 
the early industrialization of this country. There were letters written during 
the War Between The States. It contained every issue of the RECORD from 
1882 right down to the present. There was a copy of the BLUE BOOK sta- 
tistics on economic development, dating from 1909 to date. And there were 
many file copies of monographs on important issues of past years. 

All of this material has since been dusted off and placed in library shelves 
in our editorial office for easy reference. Visitors to our office sometimes become 
so enthralled with 1890-vintage business advertising and reporting that they 
spend hours thumbing through the early issues. 

It is a fact that the RECORD is the nation’s oldest general business 
magazine in continuous publication. It has never missed an issue, 
despite wars, depressions, and natural disasters. Its story is fascinating 
to us, and we have found that our readers generally share this interest. 

Since we began running the MANUFACTURERS RECORD IN REVIEW 
page a couple of years ago, that feature has been one of the most popular 
features of the magazine. In one instance we received a purchase order for a 
piece of equipment described in a reprinted 1882 advertisement. 


Thus, it occurred to us that you might like to join with us on the RECORD’s 
75th anniversary in looking briefly at the first three-quarters of a century. 
The story begins on page 6. 


a * 


While our editorial range is generally limited to the specific field of industrial 
planning and expansion, we feel that readers deserve an occasional review of 
our opinions on the major issues of the day. This seems to be particularly ap- 
propriate in an issue which carries a review of our first 75 years. 

In fact, putting together the diamond anniversary report gave us frequent 
cause for reflection. We were often chagrinned to find, in issues of the 1880's, 
ideas we thought were original with us. Moreover, we must admit that the small 
editorial staff in those earlier days often did a better job than we do today with 
more people and much-improved communications. 


MANUFACTURERS RECORD never failed to express an editorial 
view on whatever faced the nation. On some important issues, the 
editor was dead wrong; on others, he was confused; but he never 
dodged. 

Hence, in that spirit, we offer a quick rundown on our viewpoint toward 
some of the key issues of this period: 

International relations—We support the United Nations, wish it had more 
strength . . . fear we'll continue to have devastating wars until an effective 
international police force is established . . . believe foreign aid should be 
mostly in form of technical assistance for under-developed countries 
. . . oppose huge handouts aimed at buying friends, particularly communist-led 
nations . . . strongly urge slicing red tape to permit freer and easier travel and 
traffic between all countries . . . deplore striped-pants diplomacy . . . think it 
has been grave mistake for U. S. to take side of colonial powers . . . wish we 
would devote more effort to Latin America. 
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National defense—We fear Soviet Union is steadily, secretly building arms 

for future attempt to accomplish what Hitler failed . . . outside diplomatic realm, 

we have two needs—develop weapons, improve defenses 

. .. and we seem to be doing poor job in both spheres . . . 

bureaucracy and politics are biggest obstacles . . . 

every time we visit Washington we're appalled at the 

monster our government has become . . . failure to accept 

majority of Hoover Commission proposals is a sad chapter 

. we need more courageous thinking and action with 

respect to government organization and industrial 

mobilization . . . most important oversight today is lack 

of any significant industrial dispersal plan . . . we’re skip- 

ping merrily along toward a day when we may have to pay dearly for our 
omissions. 

Political principles—Communism is our greatest foe abroad, socialism at 
home . . . biggest need throughout political world is to sell masses on the basic 
merits of our enterprise system . . . businessmen must be active in educational 
systems . . . organized labor has too much uncontrolled power . . . one of the 
great problems in nation today is fact our two political parties are not divided 
along ideological lines . . . wish we could have a national referendum 
on about 10 major issues as a part of each presidential election. 


Social security—Believe our society must take care of those unable to take 


care of themselves, but strongly oppose programs which rob citizens of initiative, 
encourage idea that the world owes them a living. 


Public power—The government should not engage in commercial activity in 
competition with private enterprise . . . no excuse for Federal agency to build 
steam generating plant when private firms can supply demand . . . but huge 
multi-purpose hydro plants may be justified if private resources are inadequate. 


Farm policy—We’ve always disliked artificial prices resulting from high 
supports . . . believe supports should be gradually removed, used only in 
emergencies . . . funds can be better spent on research aimed at widen- 
ing markets for farm products. 


Racial problems—We strongly believe in the principle that every citizen is 
equal under the law . . . there must be no interference with the right to vote or 
to exercise other legal rights . . . and we defend with equal strength the right of 
every citizen to discriminate socially in whatever fashion he chooses . . . our 
racial problems lie in the twilight area where legal and social rights 
collide . . . in these areas—schools, public recreational facilities—we must be 


patient, allow intelligent leaders at local levels to solve problems through edu- 
cational processes. 


Taxes—Our present tax structure needs a complete overhauling . . . this 
country would probably not be great today if we had been saddled with similar 
tax restrictions throughout our history . . . we must provide more incentive 
for new ventures, better protection for small growth firms. 


Miscellany—-We must do a better job of controlling pollution . . . sound 
planning and zoning deserves the support of every business- 
man... we view the decline of regionalism or sectionalism 
with few regrets . .. we must fight inflation constantly . . . 
proposals for a substantially shorter work week are alarm- 
ing . . . the corporate “citizenship” concept is good for all 


business . . . industry must do a much better job of long- 
range planning. 


The future—Despite the problems, we cannot help but 
view the future with optimism . . . we anticipate a parade 
of exciting developments . . . while giving little credence to 

flying saucers, we believe interplanetary travel will soon become a reality, in 


time will be commonplace . . . and there will always be new frontiers . . . 
we think our Maker intended it that way. 


—H.M.C. 
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INDUSTRIAL 


KCNTRE 


In Glendale 
(Los Angeles) 


California 


ten minutes from 
downtown LOS 
ANGELES 


highly restricted 


Some of our clients: 


Aeronutronic Systems, Inc. 
(Div. Ford Motor Co.) 


Air Associates, Inc. 
AMF Pinspottery, inc. 
Bell & Howell Company 
C. E. Hires Company 
Librascope, Inc. 
National Biscuit Company 
U. S. Post Office 


FINEST INDUSTRIAL 
SITES IN 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


COMPLETE PACKAGE 
PLAN—design, engineer- 
ing, construction and 
lease for qualified ten- 
ants. 

a 


Write for free copy 
of color illustrated 
Brochure. No obliga- 
tion. 


GRAND CENTRAL INDUSTRIAL 
CENTRE 
P. 0. Box 3157 
Glendale 1, California 
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overnight 


to half the nation 


If you are seeking prompt and 
confidential plant location infor- 
mation you are invited to contact 
William P. Saunders, Director, 
Department of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 
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SIRS: You... are open to congratulations 
for having obtained the age of 75 years. It 
indicates strength and purpose in your pub- 
lishing goal. 


J. M. HOARE 
The Ruberoid Company 


New York 36, N. Y. 


SIRS: We wish the (anniversary) issue 
all possible success. 


A. R, JAECKEL 
Aleo Products, Inc. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


SIRS: I would like to congratulate you 
and your publication for your distinguished 
75-year record and wish you the best of suc- 
cess in your anniversary celebration. 


R. V. FINGERHUT 
Western Electric Company 


New York 7, N. Y 


SIRS: It is good to look back with you on 
a long record of faithful service to American 
industry. 


H. E, BRUNER 
Norman Malone ‘Associates, Inc. 
Akron 8, Ohio 


SIRS: . . . We want to offer congratula- 
tions to the publication and extend best 
wishes for its continued success. 


R. F. QUINN 
The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


SIRS: We were very interested to hear 
about your 75th anniversary. ... As a matter 
of fact Columbia (bicycles) was one of the 
advertising pioneers since its conception in 
1877—using a variety of publications . . 
and just about all media then extant. 

We celebrated our own 75th anniversary 
in 1952 and are proud to be numbered among 
the old time concerns that have survived that 
considerable span of time. 


W. B. LAIGHTON, JR. 
The Westfield Mfg. Co. 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


SIRS: We have just read the excellent 
article on our company president, Mr. G. V. 
Leece and we wish to compliment you on the 
manner in which the article was presented. 

We would appreciate receiving twenty 
extra copies of the November, 1958, issue of 
the . . . magazine, and have them forwarded 
to our office... . 


R. G. CALDWELL 
Gardner-Denver Company 
Tulsa 16, Oklahoma 

» Copies sent. 
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ANNISTON 
ALABAMA 


INDUSTRIALLY 
GENERAL PLANNED 
ELECTRIC Anniston plans ahead 


2 for industrial expan- 

sion, Check our labor 

MONSANTO market,  transporta- 
e tion and utilities. We 


NATIONAL may have what YOU 
GYPSUM want 


HOME OF 


Write for your 


fi Free Copy 
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No Obligation 


ANNISTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE . 
RADIO BUILDING 
ANNISTON, ALABAMA 

















th is community 


welcomes industry 


GREATER 


BURLINGTON 
VERMONT 


Joint public-private financing supports 
the G.B.I.C. Its first industrial park 
project is now under lease to IBM. 
Two new parks now have plant sites 
available. We'll arrange to build to 
specifications. Other advantages in- 
clude skilled labor with a moderate 
wage scale, abundant cold water, ex- 
cellent living conditions. Write for 
full details! 


+ GREATER BURLINGTON 
LINDUSTRIAL CORPORATION - 


191 College St. Burlington, V¥+. 
Tel. UNiversity 2-5726 








INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 


A little more than three years ago 
the first firms began operations in 
Brook Hollow. Now the number that 
have chosen sites in Brook Hollow 
has passed 125. Buildings occupied 
or under construction total over 
3,000,000 square feet of floor space. 


Firms in Brook Hollow share one 
thing in common—SUCCESS. Their 
success Story is the talk of America. 
Brook Hollow’s PLANNED advan- 
tages have won enthusiastic accept- 
ance as the nation’s outstanding 
opportunity in site selection. 


@eeeeeoeeee 200689 


properties, inc. 


211 MERCANTILE COMMERCE BUILDING 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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SIRS: We, at the News-Record, congratu- 
late . . . your organization upon the North 
Carolina story in the October issue of your 
publication. It was a fine piece of comprehen- 
sive, editorial coverage and I am sure that 
not only North Carolina but the entire South 
will benefit by the emphasis we all want to 
place upon our industrial expansion. 

If possible, we would like very much to 
have about four extra copies of this issue 
for our files. 

S. C. WILLIAMS, Manager 
Adv. Saies Promotion 
Greensboro Daily News-Record 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

SIRS: .. . Although I’ve not yet had time 
to consume the very interesting articles ap- 
pearing in the issue (ID) which came yester- 
day, I have read with considerable interest 
the short account of Rust-Oleum’s long-term 
corrosion survey. 

I doubt not that the technical journals of 
industry will be amply informed of it, but I 
write to inquire if it might not be in point 
to bring it to the attention of the editor of 
the American Medical Association’s Journal? 

It strikes me they might not have ovca- 
sion to read INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT or the journals of industrial tech- 
nology so avidly, and that its potential use- 
fulness to medicine, probably particularly in 
studies of respiratory diseases, might not have 
occurred to Rust-Oleum Corporation. 

JAMES M. GILCHRIST, JR. 
1922 N. Decatur Rd. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


SIRS: We strenuously object to the error 
on page 52 (of Florida’s Fabulous Bay, ID, 
June, 1958) in saying retail sales were just 
under 100 million, and think a correction 
should be published, The exact official figure 
is $907,532,000—or just under one billion! 

JACK BRYAN, Director 

Industrial Department 

Chamber of Commerce 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
> The editors appreciate this having 
been called to their attention. The word 
million should, of course, have been bil- 
lion. 


SIRS: It is a great pleasure for me to 
join with the multitude of readers and friends 
of MANUFACTURERS RECORD in express- 
ing to you and your associates my heartiest 
congratulations upon the observance of its 
75th anniversary. 

As the nation’s oldest general business 


magazine in uninterrupted publication, MAN- } 


UFACTURERS RECORD is the recognized ] 


spokesman for and undisputed mirror of in- 
dustrial progress in the United States. Its 
outstanding record of accomplishment in 
championing the sustained economic ad- 
vancement of our nation constitutes an un- 
excelled example of dedicated public service 
in the highest tradition of the journalistic 
profession. 

Georgians particularly are proud of MAN- 
UFACTURERS RECORD because it is one 
of the Conway publications which have 
brought such great credit and prestige to our 
State. 

My wish for MANUFACTURERS REC- 
ORD on this significant anniversary occasion 
is that its next 75 years will be as great in 
all respects as have been its past 75 years... . 


HERMAN E, TALMADGE 


United States Senate 


December, 1958 
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~ PRESTIGE 
SITES! 


IN SUB-TROPICAL 
SOUTH FLORIDA 
FOR 


DISTRIBUTION, SERVICE 
OR INDUSTRIAL FACILITIES 


in the PALM BEACHES 


Lewis Terminals is located in 
Riviera Beach, Florida adjacent 
to West Palm Beach and the 
ocean port of Palm Beach, 
gateway to the Caribbean and 
world markets. This Industrial 
Park is served by the Florida 
East Coast Railroad and the 
Seaboard Airline Railway. Am- 
ple highways, state, federal 
and county, serve the area 
It adjoins beautiful Coastal 
Communities and the first 
phase of this planned 1200 
acre Industrial Park is now 
available. Lewis Terminals is 
the location already chosen by 
Canada Dry Bottling Co., 
Summit Leaseholds, Inc. and 
others. Get the facts on this 
great Industrial location! Ex- 
cellent community acceptance 
and facilities for your indus- 
try — in one location. Write, 
wire or phone for complete 
details and brochure. 








JLEWIS TERMINALS)™< 





@ RIVIERA BEACH, FLA. 





4 31 WEST 20th ST. P.O. BOX 616 


FLORIDA’S OUTSTANDING 
INDUSTRIAL PARK 
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75 YEARS OF DEV 


In early years, Manufacturers Record carried 
advertising on the front cover. This is the cover 
of the first issue in November, 1882. 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago, in the 
Fall of 1882, Chester A. Arthur, a 
fifty-two-year-old former collector of 
customs for the Port of New York, was 
President of the United States. The Civil 
War still haunted the thoughts of many 
Americans, for it was only 17 years since 
Abraham Lincoln had been pacing the 
corridors of the White House and U. S. 
Grant had been battering Lee near 
Petersburg, Virginia. In 1882 the coun- 
try was in the midst of a period of great 
industrial expansion. The value of man- 
ufactures in the United States had 
trebled from 1860 to 1880, and by 1890 
America was to be the first industrial 
nation in the world, its output exceed- 
ing that of Great Britain and Germany 
combined. 

It was also the age of the Robber 
Barons and, more important still, a 
time of great material advancement for 
a rising middle class, to satisfy the lit- 
erary appetites of which the nation’s 
magazine press was in the process of 
undergoing an expansion almost con- 
vulsive in rapidity. During the period 
from 1860 to 1900, the number of 


monthly magazines alone rose from 280 
to about 1,800. And in the same era, 
particularly in the 1880s, a tremendous 
multiplication of trade papers also took 
place, with almost every form of indus- 
try sponsoring at least one journal by 
means of which it informed its clientele 
about matters falling within that body’s 
sphere of interest and set forth the ideas 
and opinions of its editors for their en- 
lightenment. These periodicals resem- 
bled in size, if not always in general 
overall appearance, the more staid tab- 
loid newspapers of today; and because 
they were excellent specialized advertis- 
ing media they were able to flourish 
despite circulations rarely exceeding 
ten thousand copies. 

Such a journal was the Baltimore 
Journal of Commerce, which for over 
thirty years had been a recognized au- 
thority upon commercial and shipping 
matters, especially in the South. To this 
weekly paper had come in 1874 a sev- 
enteen-year-old youth from Norfolk, 
Virginia, upon whom had been bestowed 
the job of office boy. Showing ability 
from the start, he was advanced rapidly 
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from bookkeeper to reporter to staff 
statistician, and finally was made assist- 
ant editor. Meanwhile, in February, 
1882, the management of the Baltimore 
Journal of Commerce decided to ex- 
pand their publication from four to six- 
teen pages and treat therein of manu- 
facturing and business topics, as well 
as of commerce and shipping. The re- 
constituted Journal of Commerce and 
Manufacturers’ Record met with a fa- 
vorable reception among its former 
readers and its circulation rose to about 
3,000 copies. 

Then, in November, 1882, the paper’s 
former office boy, Richard H. Edmonds, 
succeeded in inducing its owner to 
divorce its manufacturing features 
from those that dealt with strictly com- 
mercial matters by issuing two separate 
weekly publications, and to make him 
editor of the one dealing with manu- 
factures. With his older brother, Wil- 
liam, joining him as the other member 
of a two-man staff, twenty-five-year-old 
Richard Edmonds began on November 
23, 1882, publication of what is today 
the oldest general industrial journal in 
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If you think industrial development and area promotion are something new, you're in for a sur- 
prise. The accompanying Diamond Anniversary review of MANUFACTURERS RECORD covers 
activities dating back to 1882, tracing the growth of the RECORD from a regional trade jour- 
nal to a national magazine for top management. Written by a researcher in American history, it 


also offers an interesting background for managing expansion programs today. 


the country — 75 years young! 

The two brothers shared a borrowed 
desk situated in a dark corner of the 
Baltimore Journal of Commerce’s of- 
fice at 55 Second Street, now Water 
Street, in Baltimore. Almost penniless, 
they had little to sustain them in achiev- 
ing their goal of becoming the leading 
industrial paper of the New South but 
“a firm faith in the future of the South.” 
On this faith, on their own talent, and 
on the acceptance by prospective adver- 
tisers of their journal as an “unsur- 
passed medium to reach the manufac- 
turing establishments, mining compa- 
nies, and the dealers in iron, steel, 
metals and hardware throughout the 
entire South,” they rested their hopes 
for success. 


The Offspring Walks 


A few months after the establishment 
of the Manufacturers’ Record, it became 
necessary for the Edmonds brothers to 
vacate the small space which they oc- 
cupied in the Journal of Commerce’s 
office and seek quarters elsewhere. They 
moved, therefore, to a small room in 
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the building directly across the street 
from their original location; and the 
fact that they were now situated on the 
fourth floor of a building which lacked 
an elevator, did not, according to Rich- 
ard Edmonds, “militate against its be- 
ing considered a very great advance 
step.” About this time, also, the Ed- 
mondses were able to obtain enough 
long-term credit to purchase the Record 
outright, and with their office furniture 
now consisting of a total of two small 
desks, the new owners now began its 
development in earnest. 

The January 5, 1884, issue was a 
milestone in the early history of the 
Record. Here for the first time was be- 
gun its weekly listing of all new min- 
ing, business, and manufacturing en- 
terprises of every kind started or an- 
nounced in the South during the period 
covered, giving the name, location and 
character of each undertaking. This 
listing has appeared in every copy of 
the Record to date, and may be found 
in the current issue under the title of 
“New Plant Summary.” The informa- 
tion collected during the 1880s for this 
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department was derived directly from 
up to 10,000 letters and postal cards 
sent out by the Record on a quarterly 
basis; and, by enabling manufacturers 
in many instances to correspond with 
the projectors of Southern business 
and industrial enterprises before their 
supplies of machinery and equipment 
had been ordered, it proved through 
the years to be of value to all con- 
cerned. 

In the same issue was begun another 
valuable seryice in the form of a com- 
plete tabulation of every cotton mill in 
the fourteen states termed “Southern” 
by editor Edmonds, giving the location 
and the number of spindles and looms 
in each. This list was kept up to date 
by the Record through special reports 
coming directly from the cotton mills 
themselves, and it was issued periodi- 
cally until the last years of the nineteenth 
century, when the data it contained 
had apparently grown so voluminous 
that only in special cotton mill supple- 
ments or in separate publications like 
the Blue Book of Southern Progress 
was there room enough to justify print- 
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ing them in their entirety. But, for the 
nineteenth century, at least, the Record 
is probably the best historical source 
for available accurate information 
about the rise of the cotton mill in the 
New South. 

That same month of January, 1884, 
found the Record showing other un- 
mistakable signs of success. One was 
its increased size: it had expanded in 
little more than a year from 12 to 32 
pages; and another was the opening of 
a Southern office for the Record in At- 
lanta. Moreover, during the next few 
years several additional employees 
were hired, of whom the most note 
worthy were Victor H. Power and his 
brother Ray, both of whom joined the 
Record in 1893 and remained with it 
until their deaths in 1930 and 1929 re- 
spectively. By the late 1920s Victor had 
achieved the position of the Record’s 
vice-president, and Ray had become 
advertising manager of the publica- 
tion. 

Increased size called for more spa- 
cious office accomodations; therefore 
once again the Record shifted the loca- 
tion of its base of operations, fitting up 
two rooms in an old coffee warehouse 
at the corner of Exchange Place and 
Commerce Street: in Baltimore. 

By January, 1885, the Record was 
acknowledged throughout most of the 
nation as the paramount authority on 
Southern industry and business, as 
press comments by such papers as the 
New York Tribune, the Asheville 
(North Carolina) Citizen, the New 
Orleans Picayune, the Chicago Cur- 
rent, tie Cleveland Leader, and the 
Baltimore American make clear. 


During the next seven years the mag- 
azine tried hard to live up to its self- 
imposed dual role both as interpreter 
and as leader of the forces of economic 


growth in the New South. A “Law De- 


partment” to give free legal advice 
about industrial or business problems 
which had a general application was 
established, as was a “Business 
Chances” department, a sort of free 
classified ad service. Meanwhile, a se- 
ries of articles dealing with the growth 
and prospects of individual Southern 
towns and cities, and another series on 
special phases of Southern develop- 
ment, ran week after week in a Record 
that was growing ever bulkier, reach- 
ing 66 pages in 1888, with over 350 ad- 
vertisers crying their wares in prac- 
tically every issue. 

By 1891 the Record, replete with 8 
pages and about 500 ads, was in the 
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process of opening an office ir. London, 
for “during the past two or three years 
British interest in Southern investment 
has steadily grown.” Five years before 
this Edmonds had purchased the Balti- 
more Journal of Commerce from the 
estate of his original benefactor, con- 
tinuing the operation under new man- 
agement. In 1888 Frank Gould, long 
identified with the Record, was added 
to its growing staff; over 40 years later 
Gould was to succeed Edmonds as ed- 
itor and publisher of the magazine. 
The same year the price of an annual 
subscription went up from three to four 
dollars. And, perhaps most illustrative 
of all the examples of the Record’s pros- 
perity during the 1880s was its publi- 
cation in 1887 of a 405-page book en- 
titled The New South, a volume which 
reviewed the economy of each Southern 
state exhaustively and graphically, and 
which, according to the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, constituted “one of the 
strongest presentations of the good 
points of this section ever made.” From 
Baltimore to Atlanta, from Richmond 
to Montgomery, leading newspapers 
throughout the South almost without 
exception praised the Record’s book- 
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A glance at early issues of MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD quickly displaces any 
notion that area advertising is a new 
idea. Before the turn of the century sev- 
eral American railroads had “Immigra- 
tion’’ departments which sought to lure 
skilled workmen to settle along their 
lines. And, this ad from the February, 
1902, issue looks very similar to some 
of those in this 1958 number. 
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length study highly. 

But just when the fortunes of the 
Record had never looked brighter, ill- 
ness struck down its restless, forceful 
editor, and in March, 1892, the jour- 
nal’s ownership changed hands. Replac- 
ing the Edmonds brothers as proprietors 
were Walter Hines Page, editor of the 
Forum magazine and later ambassador 
to Great Britain; Thomas P. Grasty, 
for over three years the Record’s chief 
Southern correspondent; and Edwin H. 
Sanborn, who became the new editor. 
The new owners adhered closely to the 
policies and format of their predeces- 
and the Record continued to 
flourish; but Record subscribers of long 
standing missed the personal flavor that 
only Edmonds seemed able to impart, 
and the mail bag abounded with the 
joyful cries of the faithful when Ed- 
monds, fully recovered after nearly two 
years of rest, re-acquired control of the 
magazine in December, 1893. 


sors, 


1884 -— Began publishing in each 
issue a list of new industrial plants, 
a practice continued until this day. 


The Record’s columns once again 
took on the liveliness that the vigorous 
dedication of Richard Edmonds trans- 
mitted; and fact-packed news and fea- 
tures concerning railways, financial 
problems, textiles, mechanical innova- 
tions, phosphates, cottonseed oil, indus- 
trial equipment, construction, lumber- 
ing, commercial activities and many 
other topics of interest primarily to 
Southern manufacturers vied with the 
voleanic violence of Edmonds’ edi- 
torials for reader attraction. 

“No paper in the land, no dozen pa- 
pers have, together, done as much in 
the last year to advertise the advantages 
of the South as the Manufacturers’ 
Record. It has more influence upon in- 
dustrial and commercial questions than 
any other journal,” said the Lynchburg 
Virginian in 1889. And many business- 
men, not all of whom were Southern, 
agreed at least partly with this assess- 
ment. “We have received more returns 
the past year from the Manufacturers’ 
Record,” wrote a satisfied advertiser 
from Cleveland, “than all the other pa- 
pers we use combined.” 

In 1898 tragedy struck the Record. 
William Edmonds, scarcely 41 years of 
age, suddenly died at the full flush of 
his maturity. His passing was a severe 
blow to his younger brother; but a 
flourishing weekly paper of almost a 
hundred pages demanded all the time its 
editor could give it, and he had little 
time to waste on extravagant displays of 
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grief. He pushed ahead with the devel- 
opment of the Record, and by Decem- 
ber, 1899, he was able to climax almost 
two decades as editor with a fitting 
farewell gesture to the nineteenth cen- 
tury—an elaborate 45-page supplement 
to the regular pre-Christmas edition en- 
titled “The South of Today,” tracing 
practically all aspects of Southern in- 
dustrial progress and dealing with fu- 
ture prospects as well as gains already 
achieved. Authorities of national stature 
in fields such as iron, cotton, lumber, 
phosphate and many others contributed 
articles to the survey; and reader reac- 
tion, as usual, bore out the initiative 
and ability of Edmonds in getting it to- 
gether. 


A Jig Or Two 

What were some of the topics cov- 
ered by the Record during the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century? 
There were many, for Richards Ed- 
monds had imagination and a fertile 
mind. On national social and economic 
questions, for instance, the Record took 
its stand variously but vigorously. In 
its third issue, that of December 7, 
1882, it declared that the “wonderful 
improvement in the material affairs of 
the Southern States since 1789 [is] . 
mainly due to the influence of railroads” 
and called for “the most liberal en- 
couragement at the hands of Southern 
legislators” for railroads, and especially 
for an abandonment of attempts to con- 
trol them by state commissions. 


1887 — Published 405 page edition 
entitled "The New South." 


This represented but a specific appli- 
cation of the Record’s basic economic 
credo: “We are strong believers in the 
power of competition to regulate tem- 
porary evils in railroads as well as in 
general business affairs, and we feel 
like saying ‘hands off’ when legislators 
attempt to meddle with business matters 
that should not concern them.” The 
Record reasoned that a railroad even 
with high freight charges was vastly 
more useful to the South than no rail- 
road at all, and advised its readers 
that “the interests of the railroads and 
the people are inseparably interwoven,” 
lamenting from time to time the fact 
that Southern politicians “never learn 
to let the railroads alone.” 

Soon after its establishment the Rec- 
ord fell in with the then popular belief 
that immigration was “the great need 
of the South.” In order to assist in lur- 
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This 


Building 


COST ONLY $3.32 A SQUARE FOOT 


Complete with air conditioning 


$1.46 a sq. ft. for this 25,200 sq. ft. ware- 
house, including all accessories 


$4.00 a sq. ft. for this 6,000 sq. ft. warehouse 
and air-conditioned office. 


Ce a 


nenmnanon: 


$2.00 a sq. ft. for this 10,000 sq. ft. hanger, 
including expensive hanger doors at each end 


HOME OF FREE ESTIMATES 


DIXISTEEL 


PRODUCTS 


This 7,000 sq. ft. warehouse and 450 sq. 
ft. office of the Benton Bros. Drayage & 
Storage Co., Brunswick, Georgia, was 
completed in 40 days at a total cost of 
only $3.32 a square foot. This included 
a reinforced concrete floor 42’ above 
ground level; two 10’ x 20’ canopies; 
three overhead doors; all heating, wir- 
ing and plumbing, including three toilets 
and shower; insulated, air-conditioned 
office with brick side-walls; painting. 

The Benton building is typical of the 
hundreds of Dixisteet Buildings erect- 
ed throughout the South—some for as 
little as $1.25 a square foot. 

There is a DixisteEt Building to suit 
your needs—from the smallest, to large, 
clear-span multiple units covering any 
area desired. 

Contact your nearest DixisTEEL Build- 
ing dealer or write for descriptive lit- 
erature and details. 


@ Eight standard widths— 
30’ 40’ 50’ 60’ 70’ 80’ 90’ 100’ 


® Lengths can be any multiple 
of standard 20’ unit 


® Sidewall heights 10’ 12’ 14’ 20° 


®@ Multiple units of virtually 
any width, height, length 


@ NO OBLIGATION 


Steel Building Division 


Atlantic Steel Company 


575 14th St. Atlanta, Ga. ¢ TRinity 5-3441 
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Even in the days when 
horse-drawn street cars 
were trying to hold out 
against the new-fangled 
“trolleys”, Kinnear Roll- 
ing Doors were a favorite 
of long standing. 


In the newest examples 
of modern, functional 
building design like Cin- 
cinnati’s famous new 
Terrace Plaza Hotel, 
Kinnear Rolling Doors 
are widely preferred for 
efficiency, protection and 
beouty. 
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At the turn of the century, Kinnear’s files held full cooperation with engineers and builders. Also, 
scores of letters from enthusiastic users of Kinnear Kinnear’s trained construction coews have been tak- 
Rolling Doors. And there has been a steady stream ing full responsibility. for Kinnea: Door instalia- 
of user-approval ever since. tions when desired. And to complete this service, 
The smooth, easy, space-saving efficiency, protec-  "ecords of every door sold are kept in fireproof 
tion and durability of the Kinnear-originated, all- vaults, so that accurate replacement parts are always 
metal, interlocking-slat design was quickly ap- available. 
proved in every phase of industry and commerce. TODAY, “Kinnear” is synonymous with leader- 
But the company that made these doors was another ship in doors the world over, because of this satis- 
strong factor in their universal acceptance. factory service to engineers and builders, and satis- 


Kinnear has specialized in building upward-acting factory door performance for users everywhere for 
doors exclusively. And to do this one job thor- more than 50 years. 
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DY late Saving Ways in Doorways 
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Like the principle of the wheel, the principle of Kinnear Rolling Doors 
will be as “modern” tomorrow as it is today — and as it was yesterday. 
That principle, combined with long-proven reliability of the Kinnear 
Doors is a promise of the best door value in the years ahead. 
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ing settlers south of the Mason-Dixon 
line, the Record opened its columns “to 
those who desire to set forth the re- 
sources of any particular locality, the 
advantages for manufacturing in any 
of its branches, &c,” to provide an op- 
portunity for the dissemination of “full 
knowledge as to the opportunities for 
capital and immigrants in the various 
parts of the South.” But, warned the 
Record, “there is one danger that must 
be avoided. . . . In former years the 
emigrants were a better class of people, 
but now the great bulk seems to be the 
off-scourings, the anarchists and the 
socialists, and the South has no need 
for these... . If the people of the South 
will continue to devote their energies to 
the encouragement of immigration from 
the North and West, and to discourage 

. the incoming of large bodies of 
foreigners, the result will, we believe, 
prove eminently satisfactory.” 


1891 — Opened office in London to 
spur British investment in U. S. in- 
dustries. 


The Record spoke more forcefully as 
time passed and what it rgarded as a 
threat to the pure racial strain in the 
South grew greater. “What we now 
need,” it said in 1890, “is an... ef- 
fective law that shall ward off a vicious, 
a criminal, an insane and an idiotic 
immigration.” In contradiction to the 
sentiments soon to be affixed to the 
pedestal of the Statue of Liberty, Ed- 
monds wrote in 1891 that the South 
desired no foreign laborers, for “she 
has no use for the ignorant, the vicious, 
the besotted victims of generations of 
despotism.” 

But such an attitude should not be 
taken as conclusive evidence that the 
Record was intolerantly conservative 
on all matters. Regarding labor, for 
instance, the Record opposed “combi- 
nations among railroads and manufac- 
turers, as well as among workmen— 
believing that full and free competition 
should regulate the price of nails as 
well as the price of a day’s work, and 
. . . hence we can see no more wrong 
in a union of workmen than in a union 
of manufacturers or railroads.” These 
latter “unions” the Record sharply con- 
demned, asserting with bravado that 
trusts “had better shun this section.” 

It is hardly surprising to find that 
the Record opposed the Granger and 
Populist movements, and that it con- 
demned the “revolutionary tendency” 
toward free silver in the Democratic 
party; but perhaps Edmonds was less 
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consistent in advocating that flood con- 
trol measures along the Mississippi 
River be undertaken and carried on by 
the national government, pushing this 
argument in a series of special articles 
published in 1890 and 1891. All such 
crusades, however, were temporarily 
stifled by the depression of the 1890s, 
about which the Record, perhaps un- 
derstandably, refused to the end to see 
the darker areas. As late as October, 
1892, the Record stated: “This country 
stands today in a good and healthy con- 
dition financially and commercially,” 
despite signs of trouble from abroad 
for over two years. On December 30, 
Edmonds saw “brilliant prospects” for 
industrial progress during the coming 
year. But the following June the stock 
market crashed and precipitated an eco- 
nomic depression that lasted over half 
a decade. 

As the nation as a whole began to 
grow more and more imperialist in out- 
look, the Record rode the tide of public 
opinion. Congressmen, it said as early 
as 1888, should “apply themselves to 
the task of increasing our maritime im- 
portance among the nations.” The rea- 
son for this attitude was that the South 
was “determined to gain a considerable 
share of the commerce of Central 
America, and to supply these rich and 
populous states with the goods they 
now obtain from Europe. To do this 
successfully her merchants must have 
the protection of the American flag 
backed by a navy strong enough to en- 
force all righteous demands. . . .” 


1892 — Bought by Walter Hines 
Page, later U. S$. Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 


Much the same motives impelled the 
Record to sponsor the building “with 
the utmost speed” of a Nicaraguan Ca- 
nal, whose completion was “to be the 
final consummation of the glory of this 
wonderful nineteenth century.” And 
although late 1896 the Record opposed 
war with Spain over Cuba, in March, 
1898, it pushed for military action by 
the United States “to relieve the suffer- 
ing in Cuba or to defend its own honor, 
if need be... .” As a result of the war, 
the Record said hungrily in June, “we 
will dominate the world’s commerce.” 

The Record, of course, used most of 
its editorial space to promote Southern 
objectives. For this reason, it advocated 
in the face of much reader disapproval 
a high protective tariff, “without 
which the continued development of 
the South’s vast resources and the 
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building up of manufactures is impos- 
sible.” At one point Edmonds gave a 
rather ingenious argument for protec- 
tion when, in an editorial entitled 
“Protection Woman’s Safeguard,” he 
advanced the interesting theory that: 
“If we would maintain the high stand- 
ard of American womanhood; if we 
would add to the comfort and beauty 
of American life; . . . we must see to it 
that the wall of protection is never 
thrown down... .” 


1892 — Urged establishment of a 
national bureau of standards (finally 
realized in 1901). 


The Record urged the rapid develop- 
ment of Southern resort centers, of a 
Southern paper industry, of a canal 
around Muscle Shoals to “open up” 
the Tennessee River and thus hasten 
the prosperity of industrial centers like 
Knoxville and Chattanooga; and Ed- 
monds went so far as to finance a geo- 
logical exploring expedition for the 
purpose of presenting his readers with 
“such a thorough and comprehensive 
picture of the mineral districts of the 
South as shall afford to capital and en. 
terprise the preliminary basis upon 
which to found safe and legitimate ad- 
ventures.” 

Such resourcefulness was also shown 
in the Record’s advocacy of the forma- 
tion of loan associations throughout 
the Southern states to help break down 
the sharecropper system, for “contin- 
ued debt and financial disaster are 
sure to follow those who adhere to such 
a system.” His plan, Edmonds asserted, 
would save the farmer the difference 
between 10 and 60 per cent upon his 
purchases. Meanwhile, the farmer must 
also embrace the doctrine of diversified 
agriculture, “the basis of all prosperi- 
ty,” and industrialists must cleave to a 
like precept; while no Southerner 
should fear to welcome Northern men 
and money to his homeland. “The talk 
of the North’s drawing out of the South 
all the profits made on investments by 
Northern men is the ‘airiest bubble that 
ever found lodgment in an empty 


head.’ ” 


The Record suggested policies that 
were later followed and some that 
weren't: it advocated solving the “con- 
vict lease system” problem by putting 
convicts to work on Southern roads, it 
flew in the face of traditional Southern 
idealization of womanhood by suggest- 
ing the éstablishment of an industrial 
school for Southern girls, it favored 
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THIS MOVE IS NOT 


Go ahead. Move the equipment. You control 
its operating efficiency. But the man and his 
family present problems. His efficiency in 
new surroundings depends upon community 
acceptance. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF PLANT LOCATION: 


This is where the Carolinas excel. Genuine 
warmth and friendliness are natural 
resources. Newcomers know they are welcome 
right from the beginning. 


The same attitude is reflected in a newly 
modernized corporate tax structure. 


Certainly in this industrial climate a plant 


and its personne! will take root rapidly and 
grow happily. 


(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY) 


We invite you to use our plant location services in confidence and without obligation. 
Contact D. E. Stewart, Mgr. Area Development Dept., Raleigh, N. C. TEmple 2-4611. 


. * We sell 10,000 XX-6% size, good quality 
hink ot it envelopes printed for $10. Write for sam- 
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This ad appeared in the 
Manufacturers Record in 1898. 


The prices have changed, but not the quality of AECO 
envelopes. Over 65 years’ experience stands behind every 
envelope from "America's Most Modern" envelope plant. 


ee <\ Millions of Envelopes Every Day 


VBPATLANTA ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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SOILS AND Kole) Gloag | MR History 
F 0 u N D A T : 0 N a ‘ R i providing vastly increased opportunities 


_ = education throughout the 
South, and it attempted to spur a drive 
Site Investigations for Southern — centers, espe- 
: : E cially savings banks, comparable to 
Rensanalesence Sots Surveys L - those in the North. The Record, more- 
over, gave thorough coverage to all 
Coie. * sizes and shapes of industrial exposi- 
tions throughout the country, and fol- 
lowed for years the theme of its very 
Studies for Plant Sites Fubton, first editorial that such affairs invari- 
peeks ee ably proved a source of great profit to 

the region in which they were held. 
Test Borings, Laboratory Analysis, a A somewhat orthodox sage ee a 

F ‘ , tude on racial matters was display 

eae nae by the Record in these years. “Southern 
wat development is progressing steadily,” it 
Design — Anclysis — Control — oat said in a moment of prideful assess- 
; sien tar Gauniett ment, “because what white men plan is 
ar wae Vee executed by the strong muscles of in- 


and Earthwork FIND OUT WHY dustrious negroes.” The colored labor 
for These firms (and many others) like in the South, said Edmonds, “is its 
PLANTS—DAMS—ROADS their locations . . . Why you, too, strength and safeguard. It may be ig- 


will prosper in East Tennessee. norant, but it is American and it is 
Write for the new booklet, docile. . . . The black man . . . knows 
GREER ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES “Look Who's Here!” that the law is supreme, and he respects 
S499 
98 Greenwood Avenve, Montclair, N. J. ei a ; Deke a and obeys it. 
and : 


an ile &) c : i. 1893 — Repurchased by founder 
GREER-JEWELL & ASSOCIATES 8 rt 4 ssociotes 
195 Chittenden Ave., Columbus, Ohie , Knoxville, Tennesse are ne. ee ane: e . 


for Preliminary Site Comparison 
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The Record’s lasting services to the 
Thinking about locaucg a plant in Ohio, Indiana or | nation lay in other areas than its socio- 
Illinois? Then check Nickel Plate’s survey service. logical opinions. In 1892, for example, 


; ; ‘ : it published an editorial backing the 
NKP has information on available sites—plus facts palo of a national bureau of ery 


on utilities, taxes, transportation and other data ycu’ll | ards. Such a bureau was established in 
need to know. In fact, every NKP survey is tailor-made | 1901. Less than four years later, Ed- 
to your requirements. monds published a letter he had written 


A i : to the Chicago Convention of the Na- 
Let NKP know those requirements. Please contact tional Association of Manufacturers 


M. H. Markworth, Nickel Plate Road, 1405 Terminal | which emphasized the importance of 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. MAin 1-9000. asking Congress to create a “Depart- 
ment of Manufactures and Commerce, 
* . the Secretary of which shall be a mem- 
| had to find a plant site... ber of the President’s Cabinet.” The 
Record’s editor followed this initial 
NKP SURVEYS MADE MY JOB EASIER gesture with a series of circular letters 
to members of the United States Sen- 
ate, and the replies he received give a 
prima facie case for his being credited 
with authorship of the idea which cul- 
Lake Brie DUNKIRK minated in a bill introduced in the 
Michigan a Senate in 1896 providing for a Depart- 
ment of Labor and Commerce, a de- 
> seust asap partment which was finally established 

3 Oe | PENNSYLVANIA in 1903. 
FOSTORIA Ne Bc anton A campaign with more immediate re- 
Laray Koy ERuR we LIMA eit: ' wards was undertaken by the Record 
wey Os coanecroud ecenrer late in 1894, upon hearing that the corn 
PMUNCIE —Oanesvittel i crop in Nebraska had failed completely 
of NEW CASTLE | OHIO WHEELING ! and thousands of people in that state 
ILLINOIS T INDIANAPOLISB  PCONNERSVILLE f were on the verge of starvation. The 
SS i once, Record advocated editorially that a 
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solid trainload of corn and meat be 
contributed by the South and shipped 
to Nebraska, adding the suggestion that 
the trade organizations of all South- 
ern towns and cities cooperate in se- 
curing contributions for this purpose. 
On seeing these editorials, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior wired his com- 
mendation to the Record, and three 
great railways promptly offered to ship 
all donated supplies free of charge. By 
mid-1895 the Record was able to report 
that contributions were flowing at a 
high rate, that several full trainloads 
of fuel and provisions had left for Ne- 
braska from various points in the 
South, and that the danger appeared 
to be over. 

Not until 1896 did the Record come 
out actively in favor of a presidential 
candidate, rejoicing with some fervor 
in McKinley’s election; but during the 
previous three campaigns, even as the 
Record declared it favored no party 
but felt political campaigns were “an 
immense waste of valuable time” by 
business, a careful reader could detect 
a distinctly more receptive attitude to- 
ward the policies of the Republican 
candidate than toward those of Cleve- 
land. 

Edmonds, however, saved the greater 
part of his vituperation for his jour- 
nalistic antagonists, getting particularly 
incensed over cases of plagiarism. To 
a statement by the Anniston (Alabama) 
Watchman that the Record invariably 
had so many good things in it “that we 
are always at a loss to know which arti- 
cle to copy,” Edmonds replied sarcasti- 
cally: “Can’t you find room to repub- 
lish the whole paper?” 

But the greatest battle of all took 
place between the Record and the Chat- 
tanooga Times when the latter said one 
of Edmonds’ statistical surveys was 
“about three-fourths moonshine and 
wind.” The Record’s editor replied that 
the Times’ statements were “the insolent 
snarls of envious curs,” and swung 
again in a later issue at “another bray 
from the Chattanooga animal,” calling 
the Times’ editor a “disreputable falsi- 
fier . . . moved by enmity and spite.” 
In this editorial Edmonds gave the lie 
to a passage from the Times which said 
the Record “sneakingly alleged by in- 
nuendo” that certain items had been 
stolen from it, saying “we did no such 
thing; we stated in plain English that 
they were so stolen. Does the editor of 
the Times imagine that we were afraid 
to charge him openly with the theft of 
which he was guilty?” 

Some of the early news stories from 
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the Record are intriguing. An article 
printed early in 1883 noted a contract 
by the Allen Paper Car Wheel Compa- 
ny to supply the entire passenger roll- 
ing stock of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road with paper wheels. The same ar- 
ticle predicted that rails would soon be 
made of the same material, and a new 
field of industry thereby opened up in 
the South. A later story mentioned also 
that a paper steamboat had been de- 
signed which had repelled a bullet fired 
from a revolver at a distance of about 
four feet, with neither penetration or 
abrasion resulting. A mockup of the 
boat’s hull without paint or other out- 
side protection, had remained in the 
water eight months without ill effects. 


1896 — Editorial campaign led Con- 
gress to enact legislation creating 
a U. S. Department of Commerce 
which began operations in 1903. 


Meanwhile, reports were reaching 
the Record that a company had been 
formed in New York for the purpose 
of constructing a pneumatic tube be- 
tween that city and Chicago, with way 
stations located at Cleveland, Buffalo 
and other points, to transmit letters and 
small parcels between the two terminal 
cities in less than four hours. But this 
was a tame idea in 1883 compared to 
reports of the possibility, “already ex- 
perimentally demonstrated,” of trans- 
mitting visual impressions by means of 
electricity, and readers must have 
viewed with incredulousness stories 
about a test at Melbourne, Victoria, at 
which a horse race being held miles 
away was viewed by about 40 scien- 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Invited to take an objective look 
at the official files of MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD, author Norman 
Ferris spent weeks in the offices of 
Conway Publications poring over 
dusty bound volumes and scanning 
yellowed documents. in producing 
his searching analysis, he brought 
in a well-rounded journalistic-his- 
torical background. 

As a naval reserve officer, Mr. 
Ferris had served as historian with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Wash- 
ington. His experience also in- 
cluded service with the Justice De- 
partment and with the clerical staff 
of the House Office Building. 

A graduate of George Washing- 
ton University, he received his MA 
from Emory University and soon 
will receive his PhD in history, also 
from Emory. He comes from a jour- 
nalistic family—his father is cur- 
rently assistant managing editor of 
the Chicago Sun-Times. 
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tists and officials while “each minute 
detail stood out with marvelous fidel- 
ity to the original.” And lastly, late in 
1891 the Record printed several arti- 
cles about experiments in rain-making 
by employing ex plosives set off at high 
altitudes. 


1903 — Advertisers now totaled 
more than 300 firms throughout the 
country. 


A typical issue of the Record in the 
first two decades of the present cen- 
tury comprised about 100 pages of ed- 
itorials, news, features and advertise- 
ments. A frequent component of th 
magazine during these years was a col- 
lection of letters from Southern manu- 
facturers, businessmen, bankers or 
mayors, giving their views on some as- 
pect of Southern life—such as the 
problems of the iron or cotton indus- 
tries—or listing their predictions about 
the prospects for business in the com- 
ing year. The Record contained most 
of the following “departments” for the 
full period: one on “Good Roads,” 
others on railroads, mining, textiles, 
lumber and machinery; a lengthy sum- 
mary of building news and building 
contracts recently awarded; a special 
railroad construction section; a depart- 
ment wherein free advertisements for 
machinery and supplies could be pub- 
lished; and columns devoted exclu- 
sively to industrial and financial news. 
Paid classified ads were also added 
early in the century, as was a section 
whose title went through several 
changes before becoming finally “News 
and Views From Our Readers.” 
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Periodically the Record would come 
out with a special section on the order 
of its edition of January 3, 1907, which 
contained 196 pages, equivalent in size 
to a book of over 1,200 pages, all of 
which subscribers got for about eight 
cents a copy. Each of these special sup- 
plements would be likely to include an 
elaborate statistical and descriptive re- 
view of Southern progress since 1880 
and a section containing excerpts from 
letters of highly-placed industrialists 
and public men regarding their impres- 
sions of Southern prospects, as well as 
the usual number of pages of news and 
features. 

The Record’s twentieth anniversary 
issue contained 92 pages of text, not 
couting ads, and scores of authoritative 


articles on all phases of Southern de- 
velopment. Congratulations poured in 
from all sections of the country. “I do 
not think there is a publication in this 
country that has been of such benefit 
to a particular section as the Manufac- 
turers’ Record has been to the South,” 
wrote an admirer from Illinois; and 
a gentleman from Alabama topped the 
compliment by stating “yours was the 
bugle blast that first sounded through- 
out the South, calling upon her people 
to awaken and claim their own heritage. 
It was your persistent reiteration and 
assertion that ‘the development of the 
South means the enrichment of the na- 
tion’ that has caused millions to flow 
into the South. .. . A paper like yours 
is a blessing. . . .” 

In 1904 an unusual thing occurred. 
The February 11 Record was mailed out 
one day late, owing to the necessity of 
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making duplicate cuts for printing by 
photographing the advertising pages. 
The Record’s printing house had been 
reduced to ashes by a great fire that 
swept the downtown section of Balti- 
more less than four days before, and 
as a total of 66 other printing firms, 
according to Edmonds, were also oblit- 
erated at the same time, no plant re- 
mained in Baltimore capable of meeting 
the emergency. For several weeks the 
Record was printed in Philadelphia 
while linotype machines, presses and 
other equipment ordered by wire were 
delivered and installed in temporary 
quarters in a Baltimore warehouse se- 
cured by Edmonds while the old build- 
ing was still burning. 

The structure that contained the Rec- 


Richard H. Edmonds, whose pow- 
erful editorial voice resounded in 
MANUFACTURERS RECORD from 
the time he launched the magazine 
in 1882 until his death in 1930, came 
in for a lot of both criticism and 
praise. On the occasion of Ed- 
mond's 70th birthday a South Caro- 
linian, Thornwell Haynes, wrote an 
article of praise which appeared 
in The Charlotte Observer and the 
Asheville Citizen on October 9, 
1927, and was later reprinted by 
MR in booklet form for Edmond's 
friends. The tone of Haynes’ whole 
article is typified in this excerpt: 
“Some carve greatness with a 
sword, as did Alexander; others 
did it by means of the spoken word, 
as did Patrick Henry; and stili 
others with a machine, as did... 
Cyrus H. McCormick. Richard H. 
Edmonds of Baltimore carved his 
with a magazine—the MANUFAC- 
TURERS RECORD." 


ord’s editorial and business offices was 
also swept by a storm of brands from 
the fire, but escaped demolishment be- 
cause of its iron shutters on the fire 
side and because of the persistent efforts 
of a bucket brigade that toiled on its 
roof for more than twelve hours without 
rest. Regarding the whole episode, the 
New York Commercial said: “The alert- 
ness of the Manufacturers’ Record in 
publishing on two days’ notice a hun- 
dred-page paper, with nearly a thousand 
advertisements and not a single feature 
of or department of the paper missing 
or curtailed, has probably never been 
equalled by any other industrial pub- 
lication. . . .” 


By the fall of 1905 the Record had 
moved its editorial and business offices 
to permanent quarters, occupying the 
entire second floor of the Merchant’s 
National Bank Building, with some 15 
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large rooms providing ample working 
space for its 45 home office employees. 
The paper continued to flourish: it ap- 
parently was not touched by the panic 
of 1907. Its rather free and easy atti- 
tude toward the economic distress that 
came to much of America that year was 
expressed in its almost triumphant state- 
ment that the entire country “will be 
indebted to the South for producing the 
[cotton] crop which at this critical 
stage is already saving the situation, 
and which will soon turn such a tide 
of gold or its equivalent to our shores 
as to stay the hysterics” of the nation. 

By May of 1908 the Record had 
branch offices in New Orleans, New 
York, Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, 
and the Thanksgiving issue of that year, 
containing an “Inventory of the South,” 
was, according to the Harrisonburg 
(Virginia) Times, “the most compre- 
hensive and complete exposition of 
Southern progress and potentialities 
ever presented statistically.” 

In 1904 the Record had been driven 
to new quarters by fire. In 1913 it 
moved again; but this time its reloca- 
tion was dictated by prosperity and a 
need for expanding its working facili- 
ties. In February it moved into its own 
three-story building across the street 
from the bank building in which it had 
been quartered for nine years, a plot of 
green grass next door covering the site 
of the old structure in which the maga- 
zine had been born 31 years before. 

$y 1915 the Record’s circulation was 
still barely over 5,000 copies, but in 
many respects its subscribers formed 
an elite group, top men in their fields of 
endeavor. As Henry Adams once wrote: 
“The difference is slight, to the influ- 
ence of an author, whether he is read 
by 500 persons or by 500,000; if he 
can select the 500, he reaches the 500,- 
000.” 

Other continuing interests of the 
Record during the period from 1900 to 
the end of the first World War were 
the creation of an Appalachian forest 
reserve, Mississippi River development, 
the evolution of private power facili- 
ties and the establishment of a govern- 
ment-owned nitrate plant at Muscle 
Shoals, and increased immigration into 
Dixie. On the latter topic, however, the 
Record said: “Neither material ambi- 
tions nor higher motives should lead 
the South to countenance any scheme 
that would degrade the ultimate popu- 
lation of the South through the infu- 
sion of the classes of population of 
Southern Europe now clamoring for 
admission to this country.” 
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The Record continued conservative. 
“One of the curses of the country,” it 
said,” . . . is the labor agitator, the in- 
dividual who levies upon his fellows 
under pretense of advancing their in- 
terests in order to enjoy immunity for 
himself from all labor except that in- 
volved in working his mouth.” Ed- 
monds sneered at Upton Sinclair, Lin- 
coln Steffens and their emulators: 
“Down with the Muck-rakers,” he 
wrote; and he accused their “work of 
detraction” of being a powerful factor 
in bringing on the panic of 1907. 


1904 -— Fire compietely destroyed 
printing plant, but 100-page issue 
was mailed out only one day iate. 


Meanwhile, the Record carried on a 
less spectacular but mere effectual 
campaign for good highways through- 
out the South, for agricultural diversi- 
fication in that region, and for techni- 
cal training opportunities for Southern 
white boys, with an overriding frame- 
work of optimism permeating all and 
Edmonds often waxing poetic in his 
enthusiasm. Besides, the Record re- 
mained for the nonce a top-notch me- 
dium for industrial news. When the 
Spindletop gusher blew in at Beaumont, 
Texas, in 1901, only a matter of days 
passed before Edmonds had a special 
correspondent on the scene sending 
back weekly reports of the activity in 
and prospects for the great new oil 
field. At the same time, a new depart- 
ment entitled “Oil Notes, Facts About 
Petroleum and Its Uses,” was started, 
and appeared in the Record every week 
for several years until the oil boom had 
become a commonplace field of inter- 
est. 


1908 — Branch offices in New Or- 
leans, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
St. Louis. 


Politically speaking, the Record was 
unpredictable. It gave its verdict on 
both third parties in general and the 
election of 1900 in particular during 
November of that year, saying “Bryan 
stands for all the populistic isms which 
would curse our country, and... . his 
election would mean disaster to busi- 
ness.” Ecstatic at the election of Mc- 
Kinley, it preferred to attempt what 
seems in retrospect a task of no little 
magnitude — to ignore the sometimes 
liberal Theodore Roosevelt as much as 
it could; and yet, as early as 1910 it 
plainly marked the even more liberal 
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Woodrow Wilson for the presidency be- 
cause of his “sound statesmanship.” 
Two years later, the Record said Wil- 
son’s election should insure “a safe and 
sane government more profound than 
that enjoyed by any occupant of the 
Presidency in the past 70 years. .. .” 
This admiration waned a trifle as Wil- 
son’s politics became more evident, al- 
though Edmonds again supported the 
Democratic candidate in 1916. 

Certuinly the Record fought most of 
Wilson’s New Freedom program, as well 
as much of that of his predecessor, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft. The 16th or “in- 
come tax” amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, it said, had led to an attempt to 
revolutionize in short order the fiscal 
policy of the country, involving a plan 
of taxation bordering closely upon ut- 
ter confusion.” The revenue law itself 
was a “horrible travesty upon lawmak- 
ing.” And the 17th amendment provid- 
ing for the popular election of United 
States Senators, eliminated, according 
to the Record, one of the checks “de- 
signed by the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to prevent . . . passing popular 
emotions into permanent law.” 

The Federal Reserve Board, created 
in 1913, was “one of the most tremen- 
dous agencies for .. . evil, of disastrous 
consequences to our country, that has 
ever been created.” The rate-making 
power given to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission “was one of the most seri- 
ous blunders made by Congress . . . ,” 
and the “new [Federal] Trade Commis- 
sion is, we believe, one of the most 
dangerous of all the commission organ- 
izations that have ever been brought 
into existence.” 

Perhaps the most violent of Edmonds’ 
editorials during the Wilson era were 
concerned with patriotism, prepared- 
ness, or prohibition. Regarding the 
last-named topic, his whole attitude was 
expressed concisely in one sentence: 
“Whiskey and the saloon business . . . 
are an unspeakable curse. . . .” Regard- 
ing the eruption of war in Europe, the 
Record at first suggested “Let Us Be 
Friends of All Nations.” But a year 
later it was strongly desirous of mak- 
ing Germany cease its “deliberate mur- 
der of innocent women and children 
and unarmed men,” and was pushing 
the nation’s financial leaders in the 
name of “National Preparedness” to in- 
vest huge sums for the purpose of sup- 
plying the South with additional iron, 
steel and munitions-making industries. 
Open letters to President Wilson and 
to the Chairman of the Board of the 
United States Steel Corporation urged 
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LOUISIANA’S 
ADVANTAGES: 


Ample Labor Supply e Low Power 
and Fuel Cost e ideal Year- 
round Climate e Economica! 
Water Transportation @ Rail 
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Supply. 


OVER 50 PLANNED 
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“developing NOW . . . iron and steel 
interests [in Alabama] which would 
save you and the country in the time 
of war... . The destiny of the country 
may yet depend wholly upon how you 
handle the hundreds of millions of tons 
of ore and the billions of tons of coal 
you hold in Alabama as a trustee for 
the nation.” Wire after wire followed 
in rapid succession, until Judge Gary 
must have wondered whether Edmonds’ 
passion for Southern development had 
completely drowned his logic. 


The Strictures Of Adolescence 
With the advent of World War I, the 


Record depreciated in terms of jour- 
nalistic worth and in terms of service 
to its region and to the nation. Where- 
as formerly Edmonds had often taken 
the unpopular side of an issue, he had 
in the past so presented his views that 
his arguments tended to inspire respect, 
if not admiration, from the most wor- 
thy opponents. Now dignity, restraint, 
imagination, taste—all these qualities 
were largely lost, leaving little more 
than Southern rhetoric, pious preach- 
ments, and a tendency toward much 
disparagement and few kindly words. 
What in the years between the wars 
called itself the Manufacturers’ Record 
seemed but a shell of the original pub- 
lication. 


1915 — Circulation reached 5,000. 
Top business men of the nation. 


The Record’s circulation rose rapid- 
ly during the 1920, reaching 8,510 
copies by 1924, and continuing to 
climb to a peak of over 11,000 copies 
in 1930. A typical issue published in 
the Jazz Age contained, besides news, 
feature articles, and editorials, depart- 
ments dealing with the iron and steel 
situation, railroads, highways and 
streets, lumber and building materials, 
foreign needs, construction, machinery, 
“Proposals and Supplies Wanted,” fi- 
nancial matters, new securities, trade 
literature, industrial news, and “Classi- 
fied Opportunities.” Such an_ issue 
would be likely to number close to 150 
pages, with over 600 advertisements; 
and subscribers could expect to receive 
a yearly bonus in the form of a “Blue 
Book of Southern Progress,” published 
annually since 1909, 

The Record continued in its fifth 
decade of publication to favor a high 
protective tariff, kid glove treatment 
for the railways, the creation of a large 
Appalachian National Park, higher 
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public school teacher remuneration as 
well as more and better school build- 
ings and equipment, a Nicaraguan Ca- 
nal, a St. Lawrence Seaway, and Mis- 
sissippi River flood control develop- 
ment. Concerning the latter project, 
the Record’s editorials (of which one 
entitled “The Danger of Apathy or In- 
difference to Our Country’s Welfare 
Vs. the Enthusiasm for a Brutal, Beast- 
ly Fight of Two Thugs,” contrasting 
the amount of money spent on the 
Dempsey-Tunney prize fight in 1927 
with that donated for relief of flood 
victims that year, is perhaps not a fair 
example), were given credit by the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce 
for having “a very real effect on se- 
curing legislation” ,for flood control 
measures. 


1924 — Denounced Ku Klux Klan as 
dangerous hooded organization. 


Edmonds warned of the dangers of 
“standardizing the Nation to death,” 
of voting for Senator LaFollette (“the 
personification of the world Communist 
movement which is working to foment 
a bloody revolution in this country”), 
of bolshevism in general, of the “ac- 
cursed liquor traffic,” and of the neces- 
sity of closing the door to “unassimila- 
ble aliens.” Woman suffrage had “ele- 
ments of tremendous danger,” while 
income taxes were too high and should 
be greatly reduced; furthermore, the 
country should be rid of the “accursed 
presence” of threats to civilization like 
Sacco and Vanzetti. 

Much of the Record’s commentary 
continued to contain a theological fla- 
vor. “Go ahead with your farms; speed 
the nation on the road to full employ- 
ment, and thus hasten the day of indi- 
vidual and national prosperity and 
safety,” its editor exhorted his readers. 
“Preach this from the pulpit, ye min- 
isters of the Gospel,” he said; “act it 
from the pews, ye laymen who profess 
a love for humanity; put it into effect, 
ye county, municipal and State offi- 
a 

Edmonds felt “sure that the Record- 
ing Angel in the Heavenly Land would 
mark something to the credit of every 
man who helps to win the contest for 
the right against the wrong, for liberty 
against enslavement by union labor 
domination,” and he admonished his 
public not to believe charges that the 
Almighty was responsible for the Flor- 
ida hurricane disaster: “He is an all- 
wise and an all-loving God.” 
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Politically, the Record drifted more 
and more to the right, along with the 
rest of the country. It called for a “busi- 
nessman” to conduct the executive 
branch of the national government and 
labeled James M. Cox “the man who 
represents the whiskey element of 
America.” When Harding died, Ed- 
monds wrote: “He was big enough to 
gather around him the ablest men to 
be found in his party. . . . He sought for 
the members of his Cabinet and for 
other positions of responsibility men of 
outstanding ability; and whether one 
may agree with all the views expressed 
from time to time by some of those 
men, no one can doubt their sincerity, 
their patriotism, or their integrity. . . .” 

When the scandals broke, the Record 
blamed them largely on drinking, and 
admonished the administration to “let 
the housecleaning be thorough and 
complete.” Soon afterwards, Coolidge’s 
election shoved “the forces of destruc- 
tion, temporarily, at least, out of the 
way”; but the threat appeared again in 
1928, and the Record hastened to ex- 
plain to its readers that “the people 
of the South . . . are opposed to prac- 
tically everything for which Governor 
Smith stands,” meanwhile printing a 
series of articles giving Hoover’s alleged 
views on everything from prohibition 
to Muscle Shoals, and presenting the 
Republican candidate in the best light 
possible. 


1927 — Took lead in advocating, 
successfully, important flood control 
legislation. 


Not until three years after the Ku 
Klux Klan had failed in its dramatic 
bid for political power at the 1924 
Democratic National Convention did 
the Record decide to point out “the 
danger of any hooded organization, 
however patriotic and good may be 
the resolutions which it passes or the 
creed which it professes.” It was much 
more interested in such topics as rumors 
of plans by Germany to “destroy 
America,” regarding which it declared 
under the heading “It May Yet Be ‘On 
to Berlin’” that: “Unrepentant, burn- 
ing with hatred to their conquerors, 
liars, sniveling hypocrites as ever, the 
German people, through their insolent, 
ill-bred representatives at the peace 
conference, are demonstrating that the 
world must deal with the same spirit 

. that Germany has ever been.” 

In 1922 the Record characterized the 
opposition to a proposal by Henry Ford 
for Muscle Shoals as being “based on a 
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selfishness so boundless that it has not 
one spark of patriotism in it;” yet later 
it stated that “such a rich treasure” 
should not be sold by the Federal 
Government or leased for more than a 
limited term of years. Finally, in 1928 
the Record swung back toward its origi- 
nal view, urging that Muscle Shoals be 
turned over to an association of private 
power companies and warning the South 
not, “in its anxiety for a quick settle- 
ment to let its own great resource at 
Muscle Shoals serve as an opening 
wedge to government ownership.” 


iden there Pro 0 caution in financial 
in August 


country “may ry smay reap ie whirlwind." 


In the late summer of 1929 the Record 
began to issue warnings to the country 
about “too many mergers and too much 
speculation.” It cautioned on August 22 
that “while the banking interests . . . 
may be reaping a great harvest at 
present, they are sowing the seeds of the 
wind and the country may ultimately 
reap the whirlwind.” And on September 
12 it suggested that the banking houses 
and promoters “probably are not them- 
selves carrying for permanent invest- 
ment many of these securities with 
which they are flooding the market as 
rapidly as the printing presses can turn 
out certificates.” The panic broke on 
October 24 and the Great Depression 
followed. 

A year later Richard Edmonds died. 
His health had begun to fail in 1928 
and thereafter he gradually gave up his 
journalistic activity, finally disposing of 
his interests in the Record early in 1930. 
The Asheville (North Carolina) Citizen 
eulogized him as follows: “the history 
of the South would have been vastly 
different over the period of the past 
fifty years, had Richard H. Edmonds 


never lived.” 
Early Manhood 


By the time of Edmonds’ death, Frank 
Gould had already taken over the 
Record as president and editor of the 
publication. An employee of the Record 
for almost four decades, he had by 1930 
also become president of one of the 
largest magazine-printing firms in the 
South and a director of the Baltimore 
Commercial Bank. William J. Beury 
had recently taken Gould’s former job 
as vice-president, and in 1943 he re- 
placed Gould as editor, the latter retain- 
ing the president’s post. Another ex- 
ample of a long-term affiliation with the 
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Record was Alfred C. Boughton, who 
died at age 78 after more than 40 years 
spent as manager of the Record’s mid- 
western office. 

In July, 1932, with the number of 
pages per issue down to about 44 and 
advertisements tailing off to a total 
barely exceeding 100, the Record an- 
nounced its change to a monthly maga- 
zine. But circulation, which had begun 
to drop almost from the day Edmonds’ 
name went off the masthead, continued 
to decline, sinking to 7,794 in 1933, to 
5,014 in 1936, to 4,363 in 1943. By 1955 
circulation was back up to about 9,000 
copies. 

The depression greatly irritated the 
Record, which chose the New Deal as 
scapegoat. Although at first the Record 
“set store upon the determination and 
vigorous action of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt . . . to lead us out of a fog 
that has stopped the activities of a great 
nation,” by mid-1934 it was to be found 
asserting that “. .. we would have been 
out of the depression by this time if 
there had been no New Deal.” A month 
later the Record said that “people are 
becoming keenly aware of some of the 
folly that has been tried as the destruc- 
tive cost of it mounts. . . . Bureaucratic 
control of American activities is not 
and has never been in favor.” 


1932 —- Changes from newspaper 
format te monthly magazine style. 


By November, 1934, the Record was 
predicting: “The present course never 
can bring general prosperity. If not 
checked it will bring disaster.” It quoted 
Governor Eugene Talmadge of Georgia 
approvingly: “If we want to ke "ep the 
government honest, keep it poor.” The 
theory that reform must wait on re- 
covery was repeated many times by the 
Record during the 1930s, as was the 
belief that “Business unaided must bring 
recovery ... It will be well to impress 
upon our legislators that they have done 
enough and should take a rest.” 

In 1943 the lead editorial called the 
New Deal a “perversion of the Constitu- 
tion.” And just before the 1944 national 
election, the Record said that “the per- 
son who has wrested the control of the 
Democratic party from true Democrats 
and perverted it to the tenets and doc- 
trines of Socialism or worse, should be, 
and must be, removed from the White 
House.” When Roosevelt died in office 
in the spring of 1945, the Record’s only 
comment was: “People who form their 
opinions regarding the policies and acts 
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of our chief executive will now enjoy a 
pleasure and privilege denied to them 
for more than twelve years.” 

Individual freedom and social securi- 
ty were incompatible, the Record stated. 
If such protection were truly necessary, 
private insurance companies could 
handle it. Futhermore, “men of initia- 
tive will not extend their activities with 
confidence until it is clear that govern- 
ment will be conducted along sane lines. 
The country is waiting for that evidence 
to go forward in a substantial way.” 

How to go forward? The Record 
suggested reducing income and inherit- 
ance taxes and imposing a national 
sales tax to get rid of the “creeping 
paralysis of socialism and the dirty dead 
hand of bureaucracy whose unclean- 
liness in concealed in the glove of pa- 
ternalism.” Moreover, the government 
should reduce the salaries of all federal 
workers making over $1,000 a year by 
ten per cent; this step alone would save 
the taxpayers seven hundred billions of 
dollars yearly. More billions could be 
saved by abolishing the Federal Farm 
Board. In a word, economy of the se- 
verest sort was required, in spite of the 
“altruistic theorists who have led us 
into a morass of debt and are going to 
sink us deeper unless the course is 
changed.” 


1943 -—~ William Beury replaces 
Gould as editor. Gould remains pub- 
lisher. 


The Record still pressed for a high 
protective tariff, opposed TVA, and 
urged a Nicaraguan Canal be dug. 
During the 1930s it constantly issued 
warnings that an alleged invasion of the 
South by unionism indicated a “com- 
munistic intent to forment industrial 
unrest and ultimate employment chaos.” 
During World War II it advocated 
drafting workmen who went on strike. 

In 1940 and 1941 the Record was 
strongly concerned that the South was 
not getting its fair share of defense con- 
tracts; in September, 1940, to provide 
impetus in that direction, it issued a 
bulky survey of the natural wealth of 
and opportunities in the South for the 
expansion of American industry. “What 
enriches the South enriches the nation,” 
still headed each issue’s editorial page. 

As during the first World War, the 
Record insisted on the unconditional 
surrender of the Axis powers; and at 
first it fought the United Nations idea 
as it had the League. Finally, however, 
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it went so far as to advise its readers 
that if the UN was to keep the future 
peace, “each nation must sacrifice a 
portion of its sovereignty . . .” 

In the first post-war decade, the 
Record advocated, among other things, 
an immediate return to the gold stand- 
ard, the building of many new roads and 
a St. Lawrence Seaway, industrial de- 
centralization, adoption of the Taft- 
Hartley law, passage of the Reed- 
Dirksen amendment to limit upper 
bracket taxation, adoption of the 
Bricker amendment to limit the treaty- 
making powers of the President, and 
revision of the tax laws to induce people 
in the upper brackets to “give more 
liberally to the scientific work of colleges 
and universities, and so that business 
firms can set aside larger sums of money 
for research work.” It favored the 
Dixon-Yates contract. 


1955 — Bought by H. McKinley Con- 
way, Jr. Circulation exceeds 10,000. 


The Record’s only comment regard- 
ing the presidential candidates in 1948 
was a broad allusion to “the example of 
amoral conduct that has been for so long 
on public display.” In 1952, however, it 
gave its complete, unqualified support 
to Eisenhower, saying: “Today the 
American people have a chance—maybe 
their last one—to replace the govern- 
ment that has shamed them and debased 
constitutional government with one that 
belongs to them . . . The stench that 
emanates from Washington penetrates 
to every nook and cranny of our fair 
land. It stinks of its own nauseating 
filth.” When the election was over, the 
Record hailed the result and predicted 
great things for business. For the first 
time in over twenty years the magazine 
appeared relatively contented that the 
nation’s affairs were in safe hands. 


Maturity 


In December, 1955, the Record’s 
publishers notified its readers that the 
next issue would be brought forth under 
new management. The new publisher, 
they said, was a man who shared their 
convictions “that the South has the 
votential to become the nation’s greatest 
economic asset.” The wide experience 
of H. McKinley Conway, Jr. of Atlanta 
made him “eminently qualified” to take 
over the Record. 

In his first editorial, Conway said: 
“We, too, are firm believers in the 
American enterprise system and will 
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advocate it without apology. We do not 
propose to take sides in partisan political 
campaigns, but we will inevitably find 
ourselves allied with those who believe 
in dynamic conservatism. We will find 
little common ground with advocates of 
creeping socialism or ultra-conserva- 
tism.” For the rest, the new publisher 
would in general “continue the basic 
policies which the Record has evolved 
over a period of 73 years.” 

After 1955, the Record became a 
much “slicker” magazine, with more 
imaginative use of photographic and 
printing techniques. A tone almost of 
humility crept on occasion into its 
editorial pages: an error caught by a 
sharp-eyed reader tended to receive a 
straight-forward apology rather than the 
belligerant counter-attack of former 
years. Little attention was devoted to 
politics, and editor Conway appeared 
much more interested in the industrial 
development of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
than in its racial difficulties. 


No Longer Regional 


By May, 1958, Conway had decided 
that “the more far-sighted business 
leaders of the South no longer are con- 
tent to have a regional viewpoint.” 
Starting immediately, he said, “we’re 
going to undertake to make the Manu- 
facturers’ Record a national magazine 
of which our Southern and _ non- 
Southern friends can be proud.” In 
following up this objective, the Record, 
with a circulation already built up to 
over 10,000 copies, was combined in 
the form of a joint publication with 
another Conway property, the magazine 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. Circula- 
tion of the first combined issue, June, 
1958, exceeded 16,000 copies. a new 
high for both magazines. 





ID/MR Today 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT and MANU- 
| FACTURERS RECORD today is a national mag- 
| azine devoted to industrial plunning and ex- 
| 


pansion. It is politically independent and 
geographically impartial. Production, print- 
ing, and mailing is handled in Baltimore. The 
main editorial office is in Atlanta. Sales head- 
quarters are situated in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, aud Los Angeles. Represento- 
tives are stationed in Washington and 
Orlando. 

As this issue goes to press, the average 
monthly circulation stands at more than 16,000 
copies, including some 8,000 presidents of 
major industrial firms. Readership is con- 
centrated in the industrial centers of the East 
| and Midwest, with more than 2000 copies 
| going to New York. It is estimated that the 
| men who receive ID/MR control more than 
| 75 percent of the nation's productive capacity. 
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cover story 


HOW A GIANT GREW 


The world’s largest merchandising organization, Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, has reached pre-eminence largely through wise, systematic and orderly 
planning. In this exclusive report the company’s board chairman reveals 
the sprawling organization’s pattern of growth thinking .. . 


Or all the developments in the Amer- 
ican economy since World War 
II, one of the most significant has been 
industry’s massive investment in capital 
equipment. In the thirteen years since 
the Japanese signed surrender docu- 
ments on the deck of the U. S. S. Mis- 
sourt, American industry has poured 
more than $75 billion into new or en- 
larged plants ard equipment. 

The reason for this investment—and 
the results—both are well known. War- 
time shortages . . . a growing popula- 
tion... rising income levels—all con- 
tributed to unprecedented demands for 
consumer goods, demands that were 
met through the ‘illions poured into 
productive facilit. s. 

Millions of words have been written 
about our spectacluar increases in pro- 
ductivity. Strangely, enough, however, 
not nearly as much has been said about 
the other side of the coin: 

Expansion of our productive capac- 
ity calls logically for an expansion of 
the distributive system necessary to get 
goods from producers to consumers. 

This expansion of our distributive 
system has, in fact, taken place. A 
good case in point is my own firm— 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. since the end 
of the war, Sears has undertaken an 
expansion program which, I feci, has 
both mirrored and kept pace with the 
growth of our economy. Sears has more 
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Chairman of the Board 
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than doubled the number of its catalog- 
sales offices, from 304 in 1945 to more 
than 815 today. 

Sears has opened more than 200 new 
retail stores. Of these, more than 100 
has been located in communities pre- 
viously without Sears stores. 

All told, Sears has invested more than 
half-a-billion dollars in distributive fa- 
cilities of all kinds. 

What’s more, the end of Sears ex- 
pansion program is not yet in sight. 
During 1959, for example, ten new 
stores are scheduled to join the 726 
currently in operation. An additional 
twenty new stores are scheduled to re- 
place older and smaller units now in 
operation. 

Sears sales, it may be added, have 
risen from $1,045,258,832 in fiscal 
1945 to a record-breaking $3,600,882,- 
122 in fiscal 1957: convincing proof 
of Sears ability to distribute an ex- 
panded volume of merchandise. 


Expansion Philosophy 


Needless to say, Sears post-war ex- 
pansion program did not just happen. 
While the war was still in progress, 
General Robert E. Wood, at the time 
Sears board chairman, appointed a 
post-war expansion committee to an- 
alyze the company’s post-war problems 
and opportunities. This committee 
charted Sears expansion. 
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While our expansion program has, 
perhaps, been complex in its execution, 
its basic philosophy remains the essence 
of simplicity: 

Sears philosophy has been to go 
where our customers go, then offer 
them the kind of merchandise, shopping 
facilities, and conveniences that will 
keep them returning to us for their 
needs. 

Going where our customers go is, of 
course, nothing new with Sears. In fact, 
that philosophy is what guided the com- 
pany into the retail field in the first 
place. 

As a new Sears vice president, Gen- 
eral Wood, in 1925, argued convinc- 
ingly that the whole face of the country 
was changing. Modern roads and mod- 
ern cars no longer made it necessary 
for Sears rural customers to shop by 
catalog. They could purchase their 
needs in the nearest town. 

Just as important, American cities 
were ¢growing up, and Sears rural cus- 
tomers were abandoning the farm for 
the factory. 

City dwellers, General Wood rea- 
soned, weren't good catalog customers. 
They shopped in city stores. When mail- 
order éxecutives pointed out that Sears 
retail stores would compete with the 
mail-order business, Wood replied: 
“Better to lose that business to one’s 
self than to someone else.” 
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Sears first retail store opened in the 
Chicago mail-order plant early in 1925. 
The retail operation grew to 192 stores 
in 1928, 324 stores in 1929, 400 stores 
in 1933. Sears entered World War II 
with more than 600 stores in operation. 

“Almost the only thing Sears, Roe- 
buck knew about retail in the first years 
after 1925 was that it had entered that 
field,” one authority said. Another com- 
mented: “Leases can’t be signed fast 
enough; stores can’t be readied fast 
enough; personnel can’t be hired fast 
enough.” 

Hectic though many of those early 
store openings were, they gave Sears 
valuable knowledge which was applied 
to our post-war expansion problems. 

Two questions constantly were asked 
and answered by Sears post-war plan- 
ners as they charted the company’s ex- 
pansion: 

1. What geographical areas within 
the country were experiencing the 
greatest growth? 

2.Within areas of great growth, 
which communities—and which 
part of each community—were 
experiencing greatest growth? 


In answering these questions, Sears 
planners turned to all available evi- 
dence: to population and income statis- 
tics, for example, and indices of indus- 
trial production. 

Still other evidence came to us from 
our own organization. Rising retail and 
mail-order sales in an area naturally 
suggested expansion possibilities there. 
But perhaps the single most important 
tool used to chart expansion was—and 
remains—the comprehensive retail mar- 
ket analyses prepared by our own eco- 
nomic research department. 

There are five of these analyses— 
one for each of Sears five territories, 
and each is reissued periodically. Each 
analysis contains a community-by-com- 
munity summary of such pertinent in- 
formation as the community’s popula- 
tion . . . its population growth idex .. . 
its total retail sales broken down into 
general merchandise sales, durable 
sales, and non-durable sales. Sears sales 
figures are, of course, also listed when 
we have either a catalog-sales office or 
retail store in the community. 

More importantly, all the figures— 
including potential Sears sales—are 
projected years into the future on the 
assumption that a new Sears unit has 
either been established in the commu- 
nity or existing units have been en- 
larged. 


A market analysis indicating Sears 
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can profit by new or enlarged facilities 
does not automatically bring in the 
building crews. Far from it. Our retail 
market analyses serve only as guides. 
But they are very important guides for 
they help tell us where to look in our 
quest for new Sears locations. 


Looking Over a Town 


Is a community ready for a Sears 
store? That question is answered by 
members of our territorial staffs. The 
answer is given only after rigorous on- 
the-spot investigation. 

When a community is thought to hold 
promise, members of our territorial 
real-estate staff visit it for talks with 
local business, civic, and government 
leaders. They gather all available statis- 
tical information . . . study the com- 
petitive market situation . . . and arrive 
at au estimate of Sears potential share 
of the market in the years ahead. They 
also tour the town—noting where in- 
dustry is developing, where new houses 
are going up. 

Once our real-estate experts know 
Sears’ potential sales volume in an area, 
they know many other things as well: 
how big the store should be, for ex- 
ample, and how much land they need 
to buy to build the store. They know 
how much warehousing space must be 
provided . . . how large a customer 
parking lot should be built . . . even 
how many employe parking spaces to 
provide. 

Information on store size, warehouse 
space, parking space, and the like all 
is contained in materials issued by var- 
ious national headquarters departments. 
Based on Sears thirty-three years’ ex- 
perience in retailing, the information 
constantly is adapted and refined to 
changing conditions. Just recently, for 
example, the suggested square-foot area 
of individual parking spaces was in- 
creased—to take into consideration the 
increased over-all length of late-model 
cars! 


Selecting the Site 


Looking over a community and de- 
ciding it is a likely place for a Sears 
store is one thing. Selecting the site 
for the store is something else again. 

As a rule of thumb, Sears generally 
tries to place its stores in the path of a 
community’s growth. Thus, as the years 
go by and growth continues, the Sears 
store eventually will be in the center 
of the growth area, well situated to 
serve the maximum number of people 
in the community. 
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Naturally, many practical problems 
must be solved as this rule of thumb is 
translated into an actual store site. Can 
Sears, for example, buy a big enough 
site—one that provides for adequate 
parking and warehousing space with 
perhaps some room left over for future 
expansion? If so, is the price of the 
land reasonable and is the property 
zoned for commercial use? 

At any site we like we, of course, 
must test the soil—to see where the 
land is suited for the kind of construc- 
tion we have in mind. If we fail to make 


The map at right shows graphically how 
Sears, Roebuck & Company's retail stores, 
catalog sales offices and mail order plants 
are strategically placed to serve every 
part of the nation. This reflects the very 
careful planning that goes into the loca- 
tion of every new outlet and into the ex- 
pansion and improvement of existing out- 
lets. The map shows also the locations of 
the company’s various territorial head- 
quarters. These cities were chosen as the 
best and most centrally situated spots to 
serve the particular regions concerned. 
The Sears growth program is based upon 
consideration of a great variety of loca- 
tion factors, as outlined in the accom- 


panying report. 


tests, we may run into unforeseen ex- 
penses during construction. 

The community’s transportation grid 
—and its transportation plans—are 
among the other factors which must be 
carefully analyzed. Will a new limited 
access highway cut off the store from 
future traffic? Perhaps a new master 
highway plan for the community prom- 
ises to siphon traffic away from the 
area. Do the streets surrounding the 
site allow two-way or only one-way 
trafic? Will customers visiting the 
store by auto be allowed to make left 
turns into the store parking lot? Will 
the store be served by public as well 
as private transportation? 

The selection of a site hinges on the 
answers to questions like these. Often 
we locate several possible sites, and must 
balance the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each in making our choice. 

The territorial vice president and his 
key staff help make the final decision 
about which site we buy. Before con- 
struction can begin, detailed plans for 
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the proposed store must be approved 
by the headquarters organization in 
Chicago. 


Stores Coast to Coast 


The Sears expansion committee con- 
cluded that rapid post-war population 
growth would take place in the South, 
Southwest, and Pacific Coast. As a con- 
sequence, many new stores were located 
in those areas. 

Actually, however, all areas of our 
country have shared in the program. 
From February 1, 1953 through August 





31, 1958, for example, fifteen new stores 
and eighteen relocated stores were 
opened in our Midwest Territory. Nine 
new stores and twenty-four relocated 
stores were opened in our Eastern Ter- 
ritory. 

The figures on new and relocated 
stores in our South, Southwest, and 
Pacific Coast Territories are thirteen 
and nineteen, fourteen and sixteen, and 
six and four respectively. 

Important new pool stocks (ware- 
housing facilities serving several stores) 
were built during this period in Atlanta, 
Indianapolis, Denver, New Orleans, 
Miami, Houston, Dallas, Highland Park, 
Mich., and Hamden, Conn. Pool stocks 
were enlarged in Washington, Cleve- 
land, Baltimore and Elizabeth, N. J. 

During the remainder of 1958 and in 
1959, much of Sears expansion will be 
concentrated on the West Coast, South, 
and Southwest. Construction is under- 
way on new stores in El Monte, Hay- 
ward, and Torrance, Calif. The El Monte 


and Hayward stores open this month 
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(November). The Torrance store opens 
in the fall of 1959. 

A new store in Pasadena, Calif., 
opened in September. Construction soon 
will start on a new store in Washington 
and another in Oregon. Four new stores 
currently are being built in the South 
and border states: in Newport News, 
Va., Augusta, Ga., St. Matthews, Ky., 
and Jacksonville, Fla. In addition, con- 
struction soon will be underway on 
three other stores in the South. Texas 
is to be the scene of four Sears store 
openings in 1959 under present plans. 
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One of the stores—in Midland 
is being built. 


Built to Blend 


A Sears executive recently summed 
up perfectly our philosophy on an im- 
portant aspect of our store-construc- 
tion program. “The inside of our 
stores,” he said, “fits our plans; the out- 
side fits the community.” 

Once the decision has been made to 
purchase a site, our construction and 
planning experts visit it with the local 
architect who will be charged with draw- 
ing up final plans. Our experts first 
“visualize” the store on the site, locat- 
ing its position precisely—taking into 
consideration all of the site’s natural 
features. In one case, for example, our 
planners located the store warehouse 
under the store in a natural depression 
—a depression that otherwise would 
have had to be filled in before construc- 
tion could begin. 

Our planning executives develop a 
schematic plan of the store which, 


already 
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among other things, plots the store’s 
customer traffic flow and gives the posi- 
tion and area of the store’s merchandise 
and other departments. 

Following the broad outline set down 
in the schematic plan, the local archi- 
tect then goes to work on detailed draw- 
ings. He’s instructed to design as at- 
tractive a building as possible while, at 
the same time, watching construction 
costs. He also is encouraged to use local 
building materials whenever possible, 
and to make the store’s outward ap- 
pearance fit the community. Hence we 
say : the inside of the store fits our plans; 
the outside fits the community. 

Anyone who has visited Sears stores 
in different areas may note the effect of 
this policy. Our store in Springfield, 
Ill., harmonizes with the state govern- 
ment buildings. Our store in Charles- 
ton, S. C., reflects the distinguished colo- 
nial traditions of that city. Our store in 
Tampa, Fla., is modernistic—almost 
futuristic—in line with much of the cur- 
rent construction in the Everglade State. 

Naturally, not all Sears stores achieve 
the individuality of the three just men- 
tioned. But whenever possible, the local 
architect gives the store the distinctive 
local touch. The Sears store thus be- 
comes an integral part of the commu- 
nity. 


Source Development 


Sears, as I have just mentioned, seeks 
to make its stores an integral part of 
the community by using a local archi- 
tect . . . local building materials . 
and by building a store which incor- 
porates local architectural ideas. 

Our identification with the communi- 
ties in which we operate, however, goes 
far beyond architectural considerations. 
The men and women who operate our 
facilities are, for the most part, local 
citizens who are active in local affairs. 
This, too, furthers our local identifica- 
tion. 

Just as important: much of the mer- 
chandise sold in our stores is produced 
in the area or region in which the stores 
operate. Whenever possible, it has been 
Sears policy to develop small regional 
manufacturers as sources rather than 
rely on large, nationally known firms. 
There are, of course, many practical 
advantages to Sears in having many re- 
gional sources. 

For one thing, having regional 
sources brings considerable transporta- 
tion savings to the Sears units located 
nearby. As you can appreciate, regional 
sources eliminate the need for many 
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CHEMICAL equation 


RIVERWAY — RAILWAYS — 
ROADWAYS — an unexcelled 
network of transportation—saves 
time and money in serving distant 
markets and obtaining raw mate- 
rials, The mighty Illinois River, 
six major rail lines and a wealth 
of carrier services makes this area 
RIGHT FOR THE CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY! Labor, power, 
water—we have it. For realistic 
information, write 
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RAPID TRANSPORTATION 
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PLANT SITE 


if you need any or all of these at your 
next plant site we may have just the 
site you're looking for. 
For complete information, contact: 
industrial Development Department 


New Haven Railroad 
Boston, Mass. or 2 a 
New York, N.Y. 

NEW HAVEN RAILROAD ==. 


Serving Industrial New England and New York 
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costly long-distance hauls. 

What’s more, having regional sources 
helps cut shipping time and lessens the 
chances of out-of-stock conditions in 
Sears units nearby. With regional 
sources, store merchandise orders can 
be filled much more promptly than they 
would be were the merchandise to be 
shipped halfway across the country. 

Finally, having regional sources 
means our stores do not have to tie up 
so much of their working capital in 
inventory. Prompt delivery of merchan- 
dise means store inventories can safely 
be lower than they would be were there 
a great time lag between ordering and 
delivering goods. Important as these ad- 
vantages are to Sears, they’ve matched 
by comparable advantages to the sources 
themselves—and to the communities in 
which the sources are located. 

Our sources also are in a position to 
take advantage of Sears engineering and 
technical know-how. Sears has in Chi- 
cago a large and well-equipped mer- 
chandise development laboratory. Ex- 
perts in the lab often give sources help 
in product engineering and factory plan- 
ning that they could get in no other way 
and couldn’t afford themselves. Both 
Sears and the sources benefit thereby. 

Just as important, sources often may 
get from Sears a guarantee to take a 
certain percentage of their production. 
This allows the sources to plan produc- 
tion schedules more efficiently, often on 
a year-around basis... . lowers risk 
... and often allows the sources to offer 
Sears a lower price on merchandise than 
would otherwise be possible. Sears, 
Sears customers, and the sources all 
benefit from these price reductions. 

Today Sears has approximately 10,- 
000 sources located in all parts of the 
country. Of those sources from each of 
whom we purchase a minimum of $50,- 
000 worth of merchandise annually, ap- 
proximately 4,200 have been our sup- 
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pliers for more than five years, 2,700 
for more than ten years, and about 700 
for more than twenty-five years. Nearly 
one-third of the merchandise Sears sells 
is supplied by firms with whom we have 
done business for more than twenty-five 
years. 


A classic examp!e of Sears source-de- 
velopment work is the McComb Manu- 
facturing Co. of McComb, Miss., one 
of our major suppliers of women’s 
nylon, acetate, and blended tricot slips, 
petticoats, nightwear, and panties. 

Back in the middle 1940’s, McComb, 
a small community with a population 
of about 10,500, felt the need for the 
stabilizing influence of a new industrial 
payroll—and constructed a plant in the 
hope of luring a manufacturer to the 
community. 

Sears, on the other hand, was looking 
for a manufacturer who could make 
nylon tricot fabrics, dye and finish 
them, and finally produce completed 
garments all under one roof. At the 
time the three operations were handled 
separately—pricing nylon tricot gar- 
ments beyond the reach of the majority 
of American women. 

After elaborate negotiations, an ex- 
perienced independent manufacturer, in 
1949, leased the McComb plant to make 
nylon tricot garments for Sears. The 
company has since grown from one plant 
employing about 200 people with an 
annual payroll of $400,000 to two plants 
employing 800 people with an annual 
payrol! of about $2,000,000. 

The cost of nylon tricot fabric, mean- 
while, dropped from a high of $1.50 to 
a low of $.54 a yard. Thanks in part at 
least to Sears source development work, 
nylon tricot products are today well 
within the budget of the average Amer- 
ican housewife. And the community of 
McComb has an important new indus- 
try. 
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UNDER CONSIDERATION 


Active development credit corporations are reported by 12 states, while 15 states have such units under consideration. 


DEVELOPMENT CREDIT CORPORATIONS 


Privately financed organizations providing aid for new or expanded industry 
are continuing to grow in importance and in the scope of their activities 


TEADILY assuming greater impor- 
tance in the nation’s economy, state 
development corporations loom as one 
of private industry’s best answers to a 
further expansion of Federal govern- 
ment lending. 

In Pennsylvania, for example, the 
two-year-old Pennsylvania Develop- 
ment Authority has already made im- 
portant strides. A new summary of the 
loan activities of the Authority shows 
that it has made 68 loans totaling $7,- 
917,450 in the state’s critical economic 
areas. 

In addition, according to Pennsyl- 
vania Commerce Secretary William R. 
Davlin, new factory jobs totaling 11,- 
761, with estimated annual payrolls 
totaling $37,054,500, have been created 
as a result of the new plants and ex- 
pansions being financed under the Au- 
thority plan. 

The Authority makes second mort- 
gage loans to community non-profit in- 
dustrial development corporations for 
industrial plant construction in labor 
surplus areas. 

Secretary Davlin noted that the State 
of Pennsylvania, through the Author- 
ity, lent a total of nearly $8 million. 
He said this money, with interest, will 
be paid back to provide a steady return 
to the $8-million fund which has been 
appropriated by the past two sessions 
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of the General Assembly. 

The report said further that under 
the PIDA program the building, land 
and improvement costs in the 68 build- 
ing projects came to a total of $23,- 
743,260. Of that sum, in addition to 
the Authority loans, the communities, 
banks and insurance companies along 
with other private financial sources 
have supplied $15,824,810, 

In the national picture, during the 
years since the first state-wide credit 
corporation was formed in 1949 in 
Maine, 12 other states and the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii have formed similar 
organizations, while at least 15 other 
states, including Alaska, are consider- 
ing the formation of such corporations. 

Designed to pool capital and make 
business loans which develop the eccn- 
omy of the state, the credit corporation 
is a legal device by which banks can 
spread among themselves the risk capi- 
tal involved in industrial expansion 
loans. 

Another new report on the activities 
of such organizations shows that a 
group of seven northeastern develop- 
ment credit corporations, including the 
pioneer one in Maine, continued dur- 
ing the first half of this year to make 
notable progress. 

The group of seven is comprised of 
the Development Credit Corporation of 
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Maine, New Hampshire Business De- 
velopment Corporation, Vermont De- 
velopment Credit Corporation, Massa- 
chusetts Business Development Corpo- 
ration, Business Development Company 
of Rhode Island, the Connecticut De- 
velopment Credit Corporation, and the 
New York Business Development Cor- 
poration. These, with the New England 
Council, make up the Northeastern Con- 
ference of Development Credit Corpo- 
rations which has headquarters in Bos- 
ton. 

A breakdown of the figures shows 
that the Maine organization during the 
six-month period approved four loans 
for a total of $26,500. 

The New Hampshire corporation ap- 
proved six loans totaling $296,750, 
while the Massachusetts group approved 
13 loans aggregating $1,820,000. 

In Rhode Island the loan total was 
11, with a dollar value coming to 
$875,760, and the Connecticut corpo- 
ration approved two loans which 
amounted to $120,000. 

The New York corporation approved 
16 loans totaling $2,174,250. The Ver- 
mont organization began active opera- 
tion during the period and had no ap- 
provals to report for that time. 

Altogether, the seven approved 53 
jloans for a total value of $5,293,500 in 
the first half of this year. 
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THIRTY-THREE YEARS O 


By J. HUBER DENN 
Secretary, 
American Industrial Development Council 


William F. Broome (left), general manager of the Current officers of AIDC are (left to right) John 
oot ig Peggy — of Commerce, Fraker of the Houston Chamber, vice president, 
chats during the Al Atlanta meeting with F ' . 
William ®. Davlin (center), Pennsylvania Com- and John D. yee of the Grea er Des Moines 
merce Secretary, and J. A. Buchanan of the Wyo- Chamber, president. Harry Clark (right), of Texas 
ming Natural Resources Board. Power & Light, Dallas, is past president. 


Today there are thousands of individuals 
active in the various chambers of com- 
merce and development offices which 
offer you site assistance throughout the 
Among these, there are some geo American Industrial Develop- 


country. 
700 who, by background end speciel i 
irotiine, hove oltaleed Sraiuniiaat ment Council, started 33 years ago 


states. “hese ore She. members Sa 

an organization dedicated to improve- 
ment of the quality and character of 
services offered to you, the site-seeking 
businessman. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


as a small informal conference group 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, has kept pace with the 
growth of industrial development 
throughout the nation. It has done so 
without departing from the high stand- 
ards of performance set in the early 
conferences or lowering the qualifica- 
tions necessary for membership in the 
organization. Membership of the Coun- 
cil has increased during its life from 
40 members to the present day enroll- 
ment of 714. It is apparent to all ob- 
servers that industrial development ac- 
tivities have increased at the same rate. 

The Council was originally formed 
to instill in industrial development di- 
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VERVICE TO INDUSTRY 
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wis C. Purdy (left), commissioner of the Lower 
irginia Peninsula Industrial Committee, discusses 
fe selection problems with Dick DeChant, man- 
ger of the Area Development Department of 
leveland Electric INluminating Company. 


These three Californians are (left to right) Henry 
Bostick, Jr., executive vice president of the San 
Mateo City Development Association; Ray M. 
Hammett, project manager of Kern Land Com- 
pany, Bakersfield, and Lew Holland, industrial 
manager of the San Francisco Chamber. 


In this informal group are (left to right) Fred A. 
Elliston, manager of area development, Texas 
Electric Service, Fort Worth; George Cox, as- 
sistant to the president, Santa Fe Railroad, Chi- 
cago, and Stewart Neel, manager of area devel- 
opment, Puget Sound Power & Light, Seattle. 


visions of chambers of commerce a 
higher sense of ethics than many of 
them possessed in their early formative 
years. Many communities were making 
excessive claims of “give aways” to 
bring new or expanding industries into 
their communities, and it was becom- 
ing evident that all chambers of com- 
merce were suffering in the estimate of 
many influential people because of this 
unprofessional attitude on the part of 
some. 


To counteract this unfortunate situa- 
tion, a group of chamber of commerce 
men met in 1925 at the U. S. Chamber 
offices in Washington, D. C. to discuss 
the various phases of industrial de- 
velopment work. They recognized that 
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discussions on “industrial develop- 
ment” could refer to any legitimate ac- 
tivity that would promote the establish- 
ment and expansion of productive and 
distributive facilities in a community 
or area. They believed this first meet- 
ing was profitable enough to warrant 
holding annual meetings of leaders in 
the profession at which all participants 
could exchange ideas on practices and 
procedures found useful in industrial 
development. 


From these conferences a code of 
ethics gradually evolved to guide the 
business relationships of the two seg- 
ments of the profession—those work- 
ing to bring industrial plants to their 
communities, and representatives of in- 
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dustry who were responsible for the 
selection of plant sites. 

Today most plant locations are made 
scientifically by industrialists after 
evaluating many factors to determine 
the best site for their particular use. At 
the same time, chambers of commerce, 
development commissions and other 
community boosters have found it pays 
off in good will, as well as from an 
economic standpoint, to present honest, 
accurate surveys of an area’s assets to 
industries seeking plant locations. 

Membership of the first several con- 
ferences was confined to industrial de- 
velopment men of chambers of com- 
merce but, with the entry of many other 
groups into the field of industrial de- 
velopment, men and women in such di- 
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FOR SENSIBLE SITE SELECTION— 


- 
Get the Facis! 
© Ampie land and utilities 
© Adequate labor pool 
© Good labor-management relations 
© Excellent transportation facilities 
© Favorable community attitude toward industry 
© Warm, dry climate . . . Mean temperature 64.5° 
© America’s newest city 
Metropolitan area population over 150,000 
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~a industrial needs— 
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tific site-selection, te ag Se tle SSA Bakersfield First! 
write on your firm's : if : : » 
letterhead for the 
complete 203-page 
Stanford Research 
institute Report. This 
unbiased, comprehen: 
Sive inventory of 
community and 
economic values is 
an invaluable aid 
to site planning. 


Greater Bakersfield 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Industrial Development Division, 2014 L Street 
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We Invite You... 


Tue Texas Power & Licut Company cordially 


invites Industry to make use of its staff of 
specialists—skilled and experienced in serving 
officers and executives of expanding industrial 
corporations. Without obligation, your par- 
ticular location problem will be carefully and 
thoroughly analyzed by those having broad 
knowledge of industry and facts pertaining to 
manpower, materials, resources, finance and 
other important factors in Texas. Your inquiry 
will be held in strictest confidence. Address Mr. 
J. D. Eppright, Director, Industrial Develop- 
ment Division, Texas Power & Light Co., 
Dallas, Texas. 
TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 











verse organizations as public utility 
companies, railroads, and banks have 
become interested in the Council’s ac- 
tivities. In 1953, some of the leaders 
in the profession realized that the 
Council, in order to fulfill its obliga- 
tions to others in the industrial de- 
velopment field, should remove any un- 
due restrictions as to limitation on 
numbers of members. There were lit- 
erally hundreds of communities, states 
and regions entering the competitive 
field for new industries whose admin- 
istrators were qualified, by virtue of 
their activities, for membership in the 
Council. 

Consequently, the earlier wholly- 
artificial limitation of 125 on total 
membership was removed and, since 
then, the Council has shown a steady 
and even, at times, a spectacular 
growth. Last year, for example, the 
Council added 247 active members to 
its roster. A litsing of the business affil- 
iations of the 714 members shows just 
how widespread industrial joven: 
ment activities have become: 

No. of 


Business affiliation members 
Chamber of commerce executives 210 
Government, regional, county 
and city, privately financed, 
and including foundations 173 
Public utility companies .. 
Consultants, architects, engineers 
and industrial constructors 
Industrial real estate companies 
Transportation companies . 
Financial institutions 
Industrial parks . 
Industry representatives 


Publishers 


Total 714 

Members are located in every sec- 
tion of the United States and Canada, 
as well as in Puerto Rico, and an 18- 
member Board of Directors is selected 
to represent the various geographical 
areas. Officers of the Council are elected 
by the membership for l-year terms. 
Those holding office at the present time 
are: President John D. Adams (Gen- 
eral Manager, Greater Des Moines 
Chamber of Commerce); First Vice 
President John R. Fraker (Industrial 
Manager, Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce) ; Second Vice President L. M. 
Holland (Manager, Industrial Depart- 
ment, San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce); Treasurer Ray C. Hartman 
(Senior Specialist, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company)’. 

The Council separated its headquar- 
ter’s office from the U. S. Chamber of 
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An objective of AIDC is to gain more recognition of the function of the professional developer. 
Here, AIDC veteran Mel Peach, of the New England Council, is interviewed by Aubrey Morns 
of WSB during the recent national conference in Atlanta. 


Commerce in 1957 and elected J. 
Huber Denn (Industrial Commission- 
er, Delaware State Chamber of Com- 
merce) as Executive Secretary with 
headquarters in Newark, Delaware. 

Annual meetings of the Council, tra- 
ditionally held at the end of March, 
are attended by a great majority of the 
members each year. It is significant that 
the Council still retains the word “con- 
ference” for its annual membership 
meeting. This is done purposely in 
order to retain one of the original con- 
cepts of the Council—a free exchange 
of ideas among members on the many 
phases of industrial location. 

What one member has found useful 
and practical is shared by him with 
others and, as a result, an esprit de 
corps has been built up among profes- 
sional industrial development men 
seldom found in other organizations 
whose members are individually en- 
gaged in promoting their own areas. 

With the growth in membership, op- 
portunities for giving more services to 
the membership have developed. The 
Council has established a personnel 
placement bureau and, based on in- 
formation supplied by the members, 
has been able to recommend success- 
fully a number of its members to fill 
positions. 

Also, it has published a “Bibliog- 
raphy of Industrial Development Ma- 
terial, including Sources of Informa- 
tion for Assembling Industrial De- 
velopment Material” compiled by the 
West Texas Electric Company. This 
publication proved so popular that it 
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has been necessary to reissue it and to 
add an extensive supplement. 

The Council now publishes bimonth- 
ly a news bulletin which it calls “AID.” 
This bulletin is designed to keep the 
membership informed of activities of 
their colleagues throughout the coun- 
try. Included with “AID” from time to 
time is a supplement relating to some 
particular phase of industrial develop- 
ment. 


New Directory 


This year, for the first time, a direc- 
tory of its membership, with names 
arranged geographically and alpha- 
betically, was issued by the Council ana 
placed in the hands of the proper ex- 
ecutives of 4,500 industries. The pur- 
pose of this directory was to give in- 
dustrialists the names of bona fide local 
contacts in all regions. 

The 1959 conference of the Ameri- 
can Industrial Development Council 
will be held in Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada from April 19 to 22. Melvin D. 
Peach, Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee, still retaining the conference 
motif, has planned a program in which 
members will exchange ideas and give 
experiences on some of the factors af- 
fecting plant location. 

The major portion of the program 
will be devoted to these conferences and 
there will be but a limited number of 
formal speeches. Conference headquar- 
ters will be in the Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel in Montreal and a record number 
of members are expected to attend. 
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Before you select 
any Plant Site... 


Get the facts on 
Orange County 


CALIFORNIA 


LEARN WHY such companies as 
Ford, General Motors, Chrysler, 
Hughes Aircraft, Northrop, SPS, 
Sylvania and others choose 
ORANGE COUNTY as the place in 
which they wish to live, work and 
play. 

WE OFFER A COMPLETELY 

COORDINATED SERVICE 


PLANT LOCATING — CONSULTATION 
PLANT CONSTRUCTION — FINANCING 


Orange County 


(Industrial Developers, inc. 


WRITE for our Permanent Fact File 
NO COST OR OBLIGATION! 
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SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


where prime 

industrial sites h 
new corporate tax laws % 
and proven production 
are at your service. 


For full information contact 
Chauncey W. Lever, Vice-President 
Commercial and Industrial 
Development Division 

P. O. Box 540, Greenville, S. C. 


- 3: \ SOUTH CAROLINA 
....-/ MATIONAL BANK 
Niger 36 offices in 22 communities 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 


All banking facilities and services. 





MODERNIZING BUILDINGS 


WASHINGTON. In spite of the 
fact that the Nation’s Capital is unique 
in many ways, Washington is typi- 
cal of expanding metropolitan areas 
throughout the country as far as its 
problems of sprawling growth. The de- 
terioration of central cities poses a se- 
rious problem due to the general 
movement of higher income families to 
the suburbs and the decline of retail 
sales in the central business district as 
compared with sales in the metropoli- 
tan area as a whole. 


Not much can be done to prevent 
this general movement but Washing- 
ton, like other metropolitan centers, is 
faced with the necessity of rejuvenat- 
ing its downtown area in order to off- 
set the removal of commercial and in- 
dustrial establishments to suburban lo- 
cations and to find additional sources 
of tax revenue to support increasing 
community costs. 

Robert Ryan, representing the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development at a 
recent conference of the American In- 
dustrial Development Council in At- 
lanta, described the serious sitvetion 
of central city deterioration and em- 
phasized that this was one of the most 
pressing problems confronting Metro- 
politan areas. He brought out the fact 
that a healthy central city is essential 
to the continued growth of a metropol- 
itan area and that healthy suburbs can- 
not grow unless there is also a healthy 
core around which these suburban 
communities can develop. 

Old structures which were built 
from 30 to 50 years ago in and around 
the downtown area, supplied adequate 
facilities for commercial and indus- 
trial establishments in those days. 
They fitted the needs of industry by 
providing typical four-story structures 
with no adjacent parking areas. Trans- 
portation for employees and customers 
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By J. S. BARTLETT 


was provided by old-fashioned street 
car service and many employees were 
able to walk to work. 


These were the days prior to our 
present automobile era. Straight - line 
production methods were less impor- 
tant and the demand for maximum ef- 
ficiency in material handling was not 
so essential. Wages were lower and ac- 
counted for a smaller percentage of 
the final cost of the finished product. 

Such structures are not suitable for 
the same type of occupancies today. 
Industrial production now requires 
single-story construction to fit present 
production-line and material-handling 
methods. Ground costs in the central 
city are too high to permit this type of 
construction, particularly when large 
parking spaces must be provided for 
customers and to accommodate em- 
ployees who use their own automo- 
biles. These plants, therefore, are 
leaving the central city for suburban 
locations and the potential tax revenue 
is being jeopardized. Industrial and 
commercial slums are developing 
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J. S. Bartlett, manager of area 
development for Potomac Electric 
Power Company, Washington, D. 
Cy has for the past year been de- 
voting his full time to area devel- 
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in the company service area. Fol- 
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ing director of the Electric Insti- 
tute of Washington, a local “elec- 
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representing all branches of the 
electric industry. 
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Old buildings, particularly in the downtown area, which are no longer suit- 
able for their original purpose can frequently be salvaged through remodel- 
ing for a variety of industrial uses, An expert in the field cites some instances 


which create problems equally as se- 
rious as slums in the residential field. 

Washington has salvaged many of 
its older structures and adapted them 
to modern uses. Nationally recognized 
industries have established sales and 
service facilities in buildings which 
have been rebuilt into modern, at- 
tractive facilities — both inside and 
outside. Many local firms have also 
taken advantage of this approach in 
their plans for expansion of their 
market-oriented sales facilities and for 
light manufacturing and warehousing. 

High speed passenger elevators have 
been installed for office personnel 
along with air conditioning and mod- 
ern lighting. Interiors have been rede- 
signed to provide modern facilities for 
executive offices, sales representatives 
and clerical help. The downtown loca- 
tion is a very real asset for servicing 
facilities and parts distribution as well 
as for sales contacts. 

One of the principal problems in re- 
modeling such old structures is the 
availability of parking space for cus- 
tomers and employees. Washington has 
solved this problem to a great extent 
by its “Park and Shop” program 
which is being copied by a number of 
other metropolitan areas. Under this 
program private capital is now supply- 
ing space in parking lots and parking 
structures throughout the downtown 
area. These facilities provide 118 loca- 
tions with space for a total of 38,000 
cars. 

With the daily turnover this pro- 
vides actual parking facilities for over 
100,000 cars per day. Local merchants 
offer free parking at any of the loca- 
tions which participate in the plan. 
Parking attendants give the usual tick- 
et at the time cars are parked; these 
tickets are then stamped by the mer- 
chant at the time of a purchase and 
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MODERNIZING 





Before and After .. . 


This building, as it appeared before remodel- 
ing, was originally constructed about 35 years 
ago as a garage and automobile showroom. 
It was later utilized with major changes as a 
department store warehouse. Finally, it found 
an entirely new use (below). 


the customer is relieved of one hour’s 
parking fee. 


Some of the major department 
stores have their own parking facili- 
ties, but 227 downtown merchants are 
cooperating in the “Park and Shop” 
program. Approximately $50,000 per 
year is spent in cooperative newspaper 
advertising to acquaint the public 
with these facilities. 


The management of remodeled 
buildings can, in some instances, pur- 
chase or rent nearby property for cus- 
tomer and employee parking or can 
make parking arrangements with com- 
mercial parking firms in the area. 
Some can utilize part of the rebuilt 
structure for their parking require- 
ments. 

From the viewpoint of overall “city 
planning” the retention of these old 
facilities—rejuvenated for present-day 
use—can relieve the monotony of the 
symmetrical and orderly structures 
which are being included in so many 
central city projects. 

Jane Jacobs, Associate Editor of 
“Architectural Forum” in her article 
“Downtown is for People” in the April 
issue of “Fortune,” described these 
modern redevelopment projects as 
“clean, impressive and monumental. 
They will have all the attributes of a 
well-kept, dignified cemetery.” She 
emphasizes the need for variety and 
contrast in order to make downtown 
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an interesting place for people. Too 
much of the new and modern in a re- 
development project may look beauti- 
ful in scale models or from a bird’s-eye 
view but might well destroy the at- 
mosphere and character which makes 
a city interesting. 

There are still a number of old struc- 
tures in Washington, either now unoc- 
cupied or reprenseting a_ relatively 
poor land use, which could be adapted 
to modern requirements and _ thus 
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avoid the further deterioration of the 
central city. In most cases, utilization 
of the old basic structure would result 
in an overall economy as compared 
with wrecking the old building and 
providing similar facilities through 
new construction on this high-cost, 
centrally-located land. This economy 
is not only of advantage to the occu- 
pant but is reflected in higher assess- 
ments and avoids reduction in tax rev- 
enue to the community. 


al 


Remodeled and beautified the old building is now occupied by International Business Machines. 
The cost for remodeling was $12 a square foot, as compared to an estimated $22 a foot for a 


comparable new structure. 
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5 big reasons why 
Union Electric’s service area is 
the Strategic Center of America... 


TRANSPORTATION — Center of competitive transportation 
WATER— Over 300 miles of water-front sites along the Mississippi River 
LABOR — Diversified skills from urban and surrounding rural areas 
MARKETS—Nearest to population center 


POWER—Based on vast nearby coal reserves 
\ 


site information 
J. E. Johanson, Manager, Industrial Development 


UNION ELECTRIC CO., 315 N. 12th Bivd., St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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Does Your Road Lead to Rome? 


ROME, GA. What makes this North- 
west Georgia city unusual? Why has 
industry invested $100 million here in 
seven years? Why did GE pick this lo- 
cation in a highly-competitive site sur- 
vey? 

These are questions which require 
study to answer. For, on the surface, 
Rome is a typical middle-size Ameri- 
can city, resembling dozens of others in 
outward appearances. 

Sure, Rome has a fine water situa- 
tion, right on the banks of the Coosa 
River. But the Coosa is not the Mis- 
sissippi. 


a 
The Clock Tower, shown in the big picture on 
the opposite page, has been a Rome landmark 
since 1871. It was built as a part of the original 
water system for the city and holds 250,000 gal- 
lons of water. Although the old tower is not in 
the present modern system, it stil! is used as a 
storage tank. 


BY JOUETT DAVENPORT, JR. 


And, surrounding Floyd County pro- 
vides a good labor reservoir. But that’s 
not unusual in the South. 

Certainly, local leaders have the wel- 
come mat out for new industry. So 
do hundreds of other communities 
throughout the nation. 

Yet, the record makes it clear that 
Rome has something extra. An on-the- 
spot investigation reveals many assets, 
but perhaps the most significant fact 
is that Rome apparently has no major 
weakness. 

Like a good defensive football team, 
Rome and Floyd County have pros- 


pered by providing a good balance, and 
by neglecting no vital area of develop- 
ment, 

This is apparent from the wide main 
street—aptly named Broad—to the 
rolling pastures of the surrounding 
countryside. It seems to be character- 
istic of this area that the people are 
never content to rest on their laurels. 

They’ve enjoyed more industrial suc- 
cess here than most neighboring areas, 
but community leaders aren’t satisfied. 
Right now a 22-man committee is busy 
spearheading a comprehensive survey 
of the county, its needs, and its oppor- 
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Among the leaders of Rome's industrial develop- 
ment team are (left to right) Harold Clotfelter, 
chairman of the industrial committee of the 
Rome and Floyd County Chamber of Com- 
merce; Dr. A. F. Routledge, chairman of the 
County Board of Roads and Revenue; Milton O. 
Fletcher, manager of the Chamber, and Harley 
Harper, chairman of the Metropolitan Planning 
Commission. 
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The main business street in Rome is aptly named Broad. It is one of the widest streets in the South, extending 133 feet from building line to building 
line. The street also is the hub of an important shopping area which extends for a radius of five blocks and which attracts shoppers from sev- 
eral surrounding counties. 


tunities. 

As a result of this, the city and coun- 
ty will be better able to evaluate and 
make optimum use of their assets while 
at the same time seeking out and work- 
ing on matters that need improvement. 

Important, too, is the fact that the 
industrial committee gives constant at- 
tention to existing industry in the area, 
helping to solve various problems and 
often acting as liaison between indus- 
try and the city and county govern- 
ments. 

Dr. Lee Battle, prominent local 
physician, is current president of the 
Rome-Floyd Chamber, and W. M. Huff- 
man of Reese-Huffman Company is 
trade and industrial vice president. 
E. L. Cantrell of E. L. Cantrell & Co. 
is chairman of the Industrial Survey 
Committee, while Harold Clotfelter, 
vice president of Hardy Trust Company, 
is chairman of the Industrial Commit- 
tee. 

Businessman Clotfelter characterizes 
the Rome area as a place where peo- 
ple “can do business profitably and be 
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happy doing it. This is,” he declares, “a 
¢, od place to live and in which to raise 
your children.” 

Concerning the growth of industry 
here, Mr. Clotfelter notes that because 
of the mild climate the average plant 
has a maximum of productive days. 
The climate also allows for less expen- 
sive plant construction than in areas 
with long winters, and there are, at 
the same time, lower heating bills here. 

The executive observes further that 
the citizens are fortunate in having “a 
city-county government entirely free of 
irregularities in money matters. We 
have an excellent record of good and 
honest administration, and our tax dol- 
lars are always well spent. We have 
outstanding law enforcement, too,” he 
adds, commenting that “the people here 
want it that way.” 

Further word on advantages here 
comes from Dr. A. F. Routledge, retired 
physician who is Chairman of the 
Board of Roads and Revenues for 
Floyd County. 

Declaring that, “You get more here 
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for your tax dollar than in almost any 
other community in the nation,” Dr. 
Routledge says the low tax rate has 
proved itself to be “very attractive to 
industry.” He pledges, too, that the 
county government will continue to 
give every possible cooperation to pros- 
pective industrialists. 


Government and Taxes 

Rome’s successful administration is 
the commission-manager form of gov- 
ernment. Each of the city’s nine wards 
elects a councilman to serve four years 
on the city commission. 

The members elect their own chair- 
man. A professional city manager is 
appointed by the commission. 

The government of Floyd County is 
very similar. There are five commis- 
sioners, two from Rome and three from 
the rural areas. They appoint a super- 
intendent of public works who acts ‘as 
county manager. 

In levying ad valorem taxes, the city 
and county cooperate closely. Property 
is assessed at approximately 50 per 
cent of its actual value, and the county 
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appraises city property at 80 per cent 
of the city’s assessment. 

A tax of $30 per $1,000 of assessed 
valuation on property within the city 
limits is levied by the City of Rome. 
Floyd County levies a general tax of 
$20 per $1,000 on all city property. 
On all property outside the city, the 
county levies a school tax of $20 per 
$1,000 assessed value and a general 
tax of $20 per $1,000. 


Existing Industry 

The favorable attitude of the people 
here toward the development of indus- 
try may be seen in the eutsianding en- 
terprises which already have made their 
homes in Rome and in Floyd County. 

Among the newest plants to be estab- 
lished here are V. E. Anderson Manu- 
facturing Company, producers of alu- 
minium window sashes; Jarvis Broth- 
ers Casket Shell Company, manufac- 
turers of casket shells, and Georgia 
Hosiery Mills at nearby Cave Spring. 

Textile mills played an important 
part in the early industrialization of 
this area and have continued to be 
major segments of the economy. The 
largest of these mills is Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company which has oper- 
ated a mill at Lindale in Floyd County 
since 1895. Others are Brighton, a di- 
vision of Burlington Mills at Shannon, 
and Celanese Corporation of America. 

Even older than Pepperell and one 
of the oldest entreprises in the county 
is the Fairbanks Company. It produces 
handtrucks, wheelbarrows, luggage car- 
riers and other related items. This or- 
ganization began operations here in 
1887. 

Another venerable operation is Fox 
Manufacturing Company, Georgia’s 
largest furniture maker, which was 
started in 1906. 

Products made by other plants here 
include such diversified items as agri- 
cultural implements, hoats, boxes and 
paper, bricks, cotton gins, doll acces- 
sories, fertilizer, gloves, optical lenses, 
mattresses, jewelry, stoves, pipe, tapes- 
try, venetian blinds, and a host of 
others. 

During the past seven years alone 
plants representing a total investment 
of more than $100 million were estab- 
lished in the Rome area. The first in 
this group, Dixie Aluminum Corpora- 
tion, has been expanded eight times 
since it began operations and recently 
was instrumental in having one of its 
customers locate in Rome. 

General Electric Company has in- 
vested approximately $30 million in its 
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Rome operates with a city -co 





type of government. Shown (left to right) are 


Sam King, city manager here for the past 22 years; Bruce Hamler, Superintendent of Public 
Works, and John Yarbrough, First Commissioner. They are discussing the zoning of an industrial 


area, 


ett pod 


This handsome structure is the Municipal Building which houses the offices of Rome's city govern 
ment and the city auditorium. The latter seats 1,850. The statue of the Capitoline Wolf, a gift 


from the Italian Government, stands in front. 


Rome medium transformer plant, while 
Rome Kraft and In’: i Container have 
facilities ecualling this investment 
about eight miles west of Rome on the 
Coosa River. Plant Hammond, a plant 
of the Georgia Power Company, is also 
located on the Coosa and cost more 
than $40 million. It has an output of 
300,000 kilowatts. 


Planning Commission 
Part and parcel of Rome and Floyd 
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County’s effort to attract new industry 
and to make the area a continuously 
better place to live is the 12-member 
City-County Planning Commission. 
Formally organized in August, 1958, 
the commission is an advisory body 
charged with the responsibility of look- 
ing to the future and recommending 
comprehensive plans for the orderly 
growth of the community. It is con- 
cerned with the desirable location and 
character of all the different elements 
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inland Container Corporation's Floyd County plant, about six miles north of Rome, employs 
approximately 300 persons. Krannert, the post office address of the plant, is named for the 
company's board chairman, The plant was dedicated in May, 1955. 


Rome Kraft, located on the Coosa River six miles west of Rome, is owned by the Mead Corpora- 
tion and Inland Container. Here wood is converted into pulp and made into kraft paper for 
use in the various other plants. 


Piant Hammond, one of the Georgia Power Company's steam operated plants, is also on the 


Coosa River some six miles west of the city. This big generating station has an output of 300,000 
kilowatts. 
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which comprise the community, all in 
proper relation to each other. Included 
are streets, railroads, water supply and 
sewerage facilities, schools and public 
buildings, and districts for residences, 
businesses and industries. 

Formation and implementation of 
the commission is regarded here as one 
of the most significant public actions 
that has taken place in the area within 
many years, 

Chairman of the Planning Commis- 
sion is T. Harley Harper, owner of a 
Rome furniture store. 

Mr. Harper also has praise for the 
governmental bodies of the city and 
county. “The people here,” he says, 
“accept the administration and have 
faith in it. Since the public wants good 
government, we are in a pretty good 
position to keep it.” 

As a result of this and a great variety 
of other favorable factors, he asserts, 
Rome and Floyd County have “an ex- 
cellent business climate.” 

The Planning Commission is made 
up of six city members and six county 
members. They have been selected from 
a cross-section of activities, thus assur- 
ing the fairest and most progressive 
moves in any action the commission 
takes. 

In addition to Chairman Harper, the 
city members are W. N. Coppedge, oil 
dealer; James F. Mann, vice president 
and general manager of the Rome 
News-Tribune; John R. Simpson, as- 
sistant trust officer, First National 
Bank; Edwin H. Richards, manager of 
the Rome Sears, Roebuck store, and 
George D. Austin, manager of em- 
ployee operations at Rome General 
Electric Company. 

County members include Walter E. 
Dellinger, chenille plant operator; 
Julian M. Montgomery, Jr., dairy 
farmer; Thomas E. Kirby, county 
school teacher; Bernard Storey, lum- 
ber company operator; Herman A. Mc- 
Donald, Sr., Georgia Power production 
and transmission foreman, and Sidney 
J. Faver, paper company co-owner. 

Perhaps the most significant thing 
about the commission’s activities is 
that, because its studies will result in 
a comprehensive plan for future 
growth, those who have already located 
plants in the area or are contemplating 
such a move are assured of being part 
of a community that does not intend to 
be caught short in any aspect of its 
development. 


Market Area 


In its northwest Georgia location 
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Rome, and the county for which it is 
the county seat, is approximately 70 
miles from Atlanta and 70 miles from 
Chattanooga. It is thus in the heart 
of the rapidly growing Southeastern 
region which has nearly 18 per cent of 
the population of the United States. 
The Rome area offers an excellent, 


rapidly expanding market for goods 


and industry in two important respects: 

1) It constitutes a natural retail and 
wholesale market of more than 2,500 
square miles and (2) its varied trans- 
portation facilities make all the nation’s 
markets accessible. 

In the city itself, population is esti- 
mated at 40,000, while Floyd County 
as a whole has an estimated 80,000 
persons. A State of Georgia Sales and 
Use Tax report shows that in 1957 
tota) retail sales in the city-county area 
came to $77,979,100. 

Latest figures from Sales Manage- 
ment magazine showed that effective 
buying income in the county totaled 
$90,052,000, while the figure for Rome 
was $54,061,000. The average per fam- 
ily was $5,198. 

In addition to Floyd County, the 
immediate trading area includes five 
other counties, Cherokee, Chattanooga, 
Gordon, Bartow and Polk. Including 
Floyd, the six-county area covers more 
than 2,500 square miles. It is estimated 
a the area has close to 50,000 fam- 
ilies. 

Highlights of the local economy 
show that in 1957 bank clearings 
totaled $467,110,498. Bank deposits at 
the end of the year amounted to a 
healthy $35,005,733 in the city’s three 
banks. 

As of June 30 this year the two Sav- 
ings and Loan Associations here had 
assets listed at a total of $19,913,267. 
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This sprawling facility is the Rome plant of Calne Corporation of America. The existing 
industry here attests to the area's attraction for industry, and the huge Celanese operation is 


one of the more important of these. 


Also important in the financial pic- 
ture is the State Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany which has headquarters here. 
With assets of $5,355,226.39, the com- 
pany has $35,408,876 of insurance in 
force. 

Other figures show that Rome issued 
1,596 business licenses in 1957 and had 
postal receipts totaling $427,787.87. 

The city has 13,600 gas meters, 23,- 
960 electric meters, 20,450 telephones, 
and 11,078 water meters. 


Transportation 

Rail service to this area is provided 
by the Central of Georgia Railway and 
the Southern Railway. These operate 
a total of 16 freight and four passenger 
trains a day through Rome. Direct serv- 
ice is provided north to Cincinnati and 
south to Jacksonville, and all trains 
through Rome make connections in 
both Atlanta and Chattanooga which 
have extensive rail systems going in all 
directions. 

Around-the-clock motor freight serv- 
ices are provided by 28 different lines, 
11 of which have terminals in Rome. 
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These trucking lines have direct serv- 
ice to all of Georgia as well as to im- 
portant cities in other Southeastern 
states, and connections are made for 
other points. 

There is also a Greyhound Bus |Jepot 
in Rome, and the company operates 55 
buses through the city each day. A 
local bus line operated by Georgia 
Power serves the urban area, and there 
are three taxi companies. 

With two flights daily in and out of 
Rome, Eastern Air Lines furnishes the 
city with passenger, express and freight 
service. Connections with flights going 
in all directions may be made in At- 
lanta which is only 30 minutes from 
here by air. 

Russell Field, built by the Navy, lies 
7.4 miles to the north of Rome, consists 
of three 4,500-foot runways, with taxi 
strips paralleling each runway. This 
field was used for the duration of the 
war by the Navy as a training field. 
After the war the field reverted to the 
county, with all developments thereon. 
It consists of 750 acres. Altitude—637 
feet. The airport is named in honor of 
Senator Richard B. Russell, who took 
an active interest in having the instal- 
lation located near Rome. 

Two federal highways—l 
411—and four state highways pass 
through the city. U. S. 27 is a major 
route between the midwest and Florida. 
U. S. 41, the Dixie Highway, passes 21 
miles to the east of Rome. 

According to Dr. Routledge, there 
are 841 miles of road in Floyd County 
alone, and 600 miles of this is paved. 


J, S$. 27 and 


Water Resources 
The Etowah and Oostanaula Rivers 
join in downtown Rome to form the 
Coosa which is part of the Alabama 
River System. 
Allatoona Dam, 
above Rome on the 


about 25 miles 
Etowah and the 
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This section has 150 acres of level to gently rolling land. The Central 
of Georgia Railway main line forms one boundary, and paved roads 
and streets form another. Utilities are available. 
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Also with gently rolling 
to level land, this section 
of 75 acres has paved 
roads on its north and 
south boundaries. The 
Central's main line forms 
the south boundary. Gas 
and water are available 
at the site. 
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The large site shown above has 60 acres of virtually all cleared land, with level to gently rolling 
topography. The Central of Georgia main line forms the north boundary, while there is a paved 
highway on the east, and the main line of the Southern Railway forms the south boundary. Can 
be served by both roads. The small site, of 30 acres, is served by the Central. 
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Rome und Floyd County are served by an unusually attractive and efficient airport. This is the modern terminal building at the port. It is served 
daily by two Eastern Air Lines flights which furnish passenger, express and freight services. 


system of levies on the Oostanaula have 
served to stop all threats of flood here 
and have made the waters of these 
rivers and the Coosa available for in- 
dustrial processes. It also means that 
plenty of industrial water is available 
all the year around. 

Water for Rome comes from the 
Oostanaula. The city waterworks build- 
ing was erected in 1939 and was ex- 
panded in 1955. The plant has a capac- 
ity of 12 million gallons a day, while 
present daily consumption averages ap- 
proximately five million gallons. The 
water system supplies both Rome and 
a number of outlying districts. 

Water rates are on a sliding scale, 
depending upon monthly consumption, 
and are considered to be very reason- 
able. 

From the standpoint of the total 
supply of water available, the City of 
Rome uses less than two per cent of the 
minimum daily flow of the Oostanaula 
River that might be expected once in 
10 years. 

The largest industrial users, Plant 
Hammond and Rome Kraft, average 
eight per cent of the average river flow, 
ana their maximum use is 66 per cent 
of the 10-year daily minimum. 

In addition to the rivers, Floyd 
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County has a good supply of ground 
water that has been developed on a 
small scale. Many springs remain that 
could be developed for a water supply. 
There are several large springs in the 
area that are undeveloped and might 
yield sufficient water for industries. 
Services 

Two hospitals and a clinic serve 
Floyd County. Floyd Hospital has 178 
beds, while McCall Hospital has 65 
beds. State-operated Battey Hospital, 
located just outside Rome, has 2,000 
beds. 

Forty-three physicians and surgeons 
serve the community, and 15 dentists 
have their offices in Rome. Specialists 
in all fields serve the area and all hos- 
pitals are accredited. A mental health 
clinic: is planned for the county and 
will be operated under a full time di- 
rector of public health. 

A full time welfare office works 
in cooperation with agencies served 
through the United Givers, a fund rais- 
ing organization. 

Further, three convalescent homes 
are located in Rome, and the Open 
Door Home provides a home for de- 
pendent children. Other services are 
provided through full-time offices here 
of the American Red Cross and the 
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Rome is only 30 minutes by air from Atlanta. 


Salvation Army. 

A juvenile judge cooperates with 
character building agencies and law 
enforcement officers in providing pre- 
ventive instead of punitive measures. 

Adequate law enforcement protec- 
tion is provided through a 44-manp 
police force. The department also em- 
ploys two detectives, has five radio 
patrol cars and five motorcycles. 

The local police cooperate with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in the 
maintenance of an identification bu- 
reau, and the sheriff and the county 
police work together to furnish Floyd 
County with police service. Their com- 
bined force totals 15 men and six auto- 
mobiles. 

A two-way FM radio station is op- 
erated jointly by the city and county 
governments, and every police car in 
the county is equipped to send and re- 
ceive messages over this system. 

Rome’s fire department also is out- 
standing. Each of the 54-man force has 
taken a Red Cross life-saving course. 
The department maintains five pump- 
ers and one hook and ladder truck, and 
the stations are so arranged that no 
part of the city is more than one mile 
away from fire protection. The $150,- 
000 fire alarm system consists of 113 
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signal boxes scattered throughout the 
city. 

As a result of its effective program, 
Rome is rated as a “first class city” by 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. The city is furnished direct rating 
supervision and inspection service by 
the Southeastern Underwriters As- 
sociation. 

Excellent communications are pro- 
vided in the area through the popular 
Rome News-Tribune which is published 
daily execpt Saturday. Additional serv- 
ice is given by three radio stations, 
WRGA, WLAQ and WROM. 

Visitors to the city have a choice of 
two hotels and 11 motels, all modern 
and attractive. 


Power 

Adequate electric power for plants 
here now and in the future is provided 
by the Georgia Power Company which 
has an extensive system of both steam 
and hydroelectric plants. Georgia 
Power is one of four operating sub- 
sidiaries of The Southern Company 
and is interconnected with the systems 
of these other companies. 

The Georgia utility maintains a fully 
staffed Division office here for North- 
west Georgia. This office is equipped 
to supply industrial concerns with pre- 
liminary information as well as specific 
technical data. As mentioned earlier in 
this report, a 300,000-kw generating 
station of the company—Plant Ham- 
mond—is located nine miles west of 
Rome. 

Natural gas is supplied to this area 
through the lines of Atlanta Gas Light 
Company. The fuel is piped in from 
fields in Louisiana and Mississippi. 
Customers using less than 200,000 
cubic feet of gas a day can get con- 
tinuous year around service, while ar- 
rangements may be made for the use of 
greater quantities. 

Fuel oil and coal are readily avail- 
able from several dealers in Rome. In- 
dustrial coals come from mines in Ten- 
nessee and eastern Kentucky, a rela- 
tively short distance away. 


The Work Force 

Latest available Census figures show 
that 85.3 per cent of the inhabitants of 
the city-county area were white and 
less than .2 of a per cent were foreign 
born. 

Industry normally employs about 
12,500 persons, and it is estimated that 
there are approximately 3,000 persons 
in Floyd County available for indus- 
trial work. A large proportion of these 
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A city and county police force of 55 men plus the sheriff's office serve Rome and Floyd County. 


Here Sergeant Jesse Freeman, director of the 


Schooi Patrol, points out locations to Patrolmen 


(left to right) Charles Hight, Cliff Rogers, and Tom (Peanut) Hill. 


have had industrial experience, while 
others, easily trained in skills, come off 
the farms and mechanization continues 
to grow. Then, too, some 650 young 
people complete their education and 
enter the labor force each year. 

Thus a prospective industrialist site- 
seeking in the Rome area may be as- 
sured that he will have a reasonable 
supply of intelligent, native-born work- 
ers who are adept at learning to use 
their minds and hands i: ; ew activities. 
This is exemplified in the fact that the 
General Electric plant has more than 
1,000 workers recruited from the area 
to make transformers. 

Actually, Floyd County and Rome 
stand fifth in Georgia in the number of 
industrial employees. 


Agriculture 
Forming a strong background to 
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Rome and Floyd County’s growing in- 
dustrialism is agriculture in the area. 
In the past, cotton was the primary 
crop, but in recent years the area’s 
farming activities have become increas- 
ingly diversified. 


An important part of this diversifica- 
tion is that the production of livestock 
and poultry have become increasingly 
prominent as money crops. It is esti- 
mated that livestock sales produce more 
than $2 million a year for farmers in 
the area. 

There are, for example, two livestock 
markets in Rome and only one other 
in the five Georgia counties in the 
Rome area. More than 80 per cent of 
the cattle sold here come from outside 
Floyd County, farmers bringing them 
in from other northwest Georgia coun- 
ties and several nearby Alabama coun- 
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ties, 

Latest available estimates are that 
there is in excess of 27,000 acres of 
pasture land in Floyd County, a con- 
siderable gain over the past few years. 
Much of the additional pasture has re- 
sulted from the conversion of marginal 
crop land into pasture. Many producers 
now have winter pastures which permit 
open grazing throughout the year. 

There has been a constant improve- 
ment in the quality of animals raised 
and sold in the area, and this program 
of improvement is continuing. For ex- 
ample, the Chamber of Commerce and 
the County Agent work together to en- 
courage farmers to grow more and bet- 
ter livestock. 

One of the outstanding privately 
owned livestock enterprises in the 
County is that at Rice Springs Farm 


which is owned by T. E. Stokes, native 
Georgian and Ohio industrialist. Mr. 
Stokes has a prize herd of Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle. 

The Shandra Farms property, near 
Shannon, has been continuously de- 
veloped since its purchase many years 
ago by the late Julian K. Morrison. 
The present owner is A. R. Lovvorn. 


Timber 

The State of Georgia as a whole is 
rich in timberlands, and the Rome and 
Floyd County area share fully in these 
resources, 

The northwest Georgia region known 
as Georgia Forestry Division 7 com- 
prises 14 counties with a total of two 
million acres of land. Timber covers 
69 per cent of this region, and about 
two-thirds of this timber is pine. 


Floyd County is about 72 per cent 
timberland, and approximately 85 per 
cent of the sawtimber available in the 
county is pine. 

These timber resources attracted the 
huge plant of Rome Kraft Corpora- 
tion to the area, and the plant, in turn, 
has provided a new market for cord- 
wood, This has given farmers in the 
area an opportunity to supplement their 
income through the sale of cordwood 
from land which would otherwise yield 
very little income. 

There is also a continuous program 
of reforestation underway, which 
means that the timber resources are 
not being depleted and are, in many 
cases, being increased. 

The State Department of Forestry 
maintains fire protection service for the 
timber stands in Floyd. The local unit 


Agriculture continues to play a major role in the economy of the Rome and Floyd County area, and livestock is an important factor in the 


agricultural picture. Shown is a herd of Black Angus cattle on one of the county's permanent pastures. 


but Angus seems to be the favorite. 


Ay 
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Several breeds are popular in Floyd, 
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mans three towers and operates three 
trucks especially equipped for this 
work, including two-way radio-tele- 
phones. 

In addition to the big Kraft mill, 
there are seven local lumber and mill- 
work operators in Rome and the 
county. 

All indications are, therefore, that 
the timber resources will continue to 
offer opportunity for further develop- 
ment in the future for industries di- 
rectly and indirectly related to the pro- 
duction of products from wood. 


Mineral Resources 

A mineral resources survey of Floyd 
County was made earlier this year by 
the Georgia Geological Survey, and the 
findings indicate that there are fur- 
ther opportunities for commercial de- 
velopment of many of these resources. 

The study included shales and lime- 
stones located in many areas in the 
county. The conclusion was reached 
that much of this material is suitable 
for the manufacture of building brick 
and possibly for structural tile, sewer 
pipe and the shingle type of roofing 
tile. 

Bauxite mining actually had its be- 
ginning in the United States, the sur- 
vey said, in April 1888 when the de- 
posits on the Holland Property in Floyd 
were first opened and worked. 

Although most of the mining of 
bauxite in the county took place a long 
time ago, there is at present a renewed 
interest in this mining. Currently, 
bauxite is being mined in Floyd by the 
Albea York Mining Company and by 
American Cyanamid Company. 

The survey found further ti.at crys- 
tallized manganese ore of very high 
quality occurs at several points and 
“should be prospected.” 

Discussing rock wool, a commonly 
used type of insulation, the survey said 
it can be manufactured from an impure 
or siliceous limestone and added that 
experimental work by combining shales 
and limsetone of proper composition 
should make satisfactory rock wool in 
Floyd county. 

Other minerals available in com- 
mercial quantities in the county include 
materials for lightweight aggregate, 
sand and gravel and chert. The latter 
can be used in the construction of un- 
paved roads. 


Education 

The Rome and Floyd County area is 
extremely fortunate in having an un- 
usually well-rounded educational sys- 
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This is a dormitory at Rome's Darlington School for Boys. The school has approximately 300 
students enrolled and has modern equipment and buildings. The institution is well known among 
the nation's preparatory schools. 


tem. The system is such that the chil- 
dren of industrialists and of workers 
have every opportunity for an excellent 
formal education from the grade school 
level on through college and the gradu- 
ate level right in the county area. 

Altogether, there are three colleges, 
two business colleges, 27 public schools 
for white children, five for colored and 
one school for the deaf. There is also 
a Parochial school and a boys’ prep 
school. 

The University of Georgia main- 
tains a center in Rome, offering degree 
work in arts and sciences and business 
administration in an adult evening pro- 

ram. 

Shorter College here, which recently 
became co-educational, has a national 
reputation for its excellent scholastic 
program. The beautiful buildings are 
on a 21l-acre campus overlooking the 
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city. Fully accredited, Shorter is said 
to be unexcelled by any college of its 
kind in the South. 

The famous Berry Schools and Col- 
lege here were founded more than half 
a century ago by the late Miss Martha 
Berry as industrial schools for moun- 
tain youngsters. Now nationally known 
is the institution’s farms and dairy, 
four years of high school and four 
years of college. Approximately 1,000 
are enrolled. The campus is one of the 
most beautiful and best kept in the 
country. 

Rome’s two business colleges, Car- 
roll Lynn School of Business Adminis- 
tration and North Georgia Business 
College, offer full curricula in all as- 
pects of business practice and adminis- 
tration. 

Darlington School for Boys, with 
approximately 300 in the student body, 
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has modern equipment and buildings 
and is well known among the nation’s 
preparatory schools. A recent addition 
to private schools here is Thornwood 
School for girls. 

St. Mary’s Parochial School, op- 
erated by the Dominican Sisters, offers 
complete courses through the eighth 
grade. Graduates are accepted into the 
city’s high schools without further ex- 
amination. 

Supplementing these educational ad- 
vantages are a Carnegie Library with 
more than 39,000 volumes, two com- 
munity libraries and mobile library 
for the rural areas. 

Important, too, on the cultural scene 
here are the musical activities. The 
Community Concert Association pre- 
sents a number of concert artists each 
year. There are several choral groups, 
and the Rome Symphony Orchestra 
made up of local musicians, as well as 
the Rome Community Band. The com- 
munity also participates in the activi- 
ties of the music departments of Short- 
er College and Berry. 

Shorter, which is the art center of 
the community, often sponsors exhibi- 
tions for the area. Rome’s 20 garden 
clubs work together on large commu- 
nity projects. 

Excellent entertainment and an out- 
let for dramatic talent is provided 
t rough the Little Theater which has 
a regular schedule of plays each year. 

As part of its being a community of 
law-abiding citizens, Rome has 45 
churciics representing virtually all 
denominations, and there are more 
than 100 in the county. 


For amusement and recreation the 
area provides a number of facilities. 
There are four theaters, with a total of 
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Students begin a class change at the Science-Agriculture building on the Berry College campus 
at Rome. More than 850 students are enrolled in Berry College and the Mount Berry School for Boys. 
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2,876 seats, plus three drive-ins which 
will accommodate a total of 1,200 cars. 
The municipal auditorium will seat 1,- 
850. 


There are two country clubs, each 
with golf and tennis courts, swimming 
pool and clubhouse. There are also 
other golf courses and siwmming pools 
at various points in the county. 


A recreational director and staff 
supervise all public recreational activi- 
ties. Little League, Pony League and 
Prep League programs reach youth of 
all ages, and Rome citizens are justifi- 
ably proud of these programs and the 
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ball fields that have been furnished for 
them. 

The three rivers provide ample areas 
for water sports, as well as for fishing 
close to and within the city. 

The most important athletic facility 
is Barron Field. It contains a 6,000- 
seat, steel football stadium, swimming 
pool, fully equipped gymnasium, as 
well as lighted softball and other 
diamonds. Altogether, there are 13 ball 
fields, seven of which are lighted. 

The city maintains, too, a 150-acre 
park, complete with clubhouse, which 
is used for adult recreation. Also, there 
are 16 playgrounds and 17 picnic 
areas. 

An outstanding event of the Fall sea- 
son in Rome is the Coosa County Fair 
which is sponsored by the Rome Ex- 
change Club and serves an 18-county 
area. The Fair presents special exhibits 
and entertainment. 

In addition to the recreational fa- 
cilities close at hand, Rome is situated 
in the foothills of the Appalachian 
Mountain Chain and is thus not far 
from spectacular mountain scenery in 
both Georgia and North Carolina. The 
mountain area also provide, of course, 
excellent lake fishing, hiking and 


camping facilities, and winter sports. 

A new dam, now under construction 
on the Coosa River, will put a recrea- 
tional lake within 20 miles of Rome, 
and the already well-developed Alla- 


Among the cultural aspects at Rome is the Little Theater. Discussing a coming production are 
(left to right) Jim Tilly, local pharmacist and vice president of Rome Little Theater; Gordon 
Elliott, architect and president; Mrs. Vi Wall, secretary of the group, and Mrs. Fran McSpadden, 
radio commentator and director of the Little Theater. 
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toona Lake is within easy driving dis- 
tance. 


Points of Interest 

An historical spot in the city is 
Myrtle Hill Cemetery, located in the 
heart of “old” Rome, which was estab- 
lished more than 100 years ago. The 
first burials there were made in 1857. 

It is an interesting fact that the grave 
of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, wife of the 
nation’s World War I president, and 
the grave of the “Known Soldier” are 
both in this cemetery. 

Mrs. Wilson, the former Miss Ellen 
Lou Axson, was the daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. Samuel E. Axson of Rome 
and is buried on the Axson lot. Direc- 
tional signs guide visitors to the spot. 

Close by is the grave of Private First 
Class Charles W. Graves who was killed 
in France during World War I and was 
returned to this country on March 29, 
1922. He was chosen by a random selec- 
tion from among the last bodies to be 
returned to represent the “known 
dead.” 

Burial was originally in Antioch 
Cemetery, but a transfer was made to 
the present location where each year 
the American Legion holds a Veterans 
Day observance. 

Also at Myrtle Hill are two statues 
that were moved from Broad Street in 
1953. One is in memory of General 
Nathan Forrest, while the other is a 
statue to the Women of the Confed- 
eracy. 

Another site of interest is the Cap- 
toline Wolf statue which was given to 
Rome by the Italian government. The 
statue is in front of Rome’s City Audi- 
torium. 

The inscription on the bronze plate 
on the front of the statue reads, in 
Italian: “This statue of the Captoline 
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of Georgia Recilroad, 

say: “Rome and Floyd County ha 
those things that blended 

make for 


plants, and the transportation sys- 
tems give it a nearness to markets 
without the fear of congestion. 
Rapid strides are being made in 
the area, and we look ard to 
a continued healthy growth." 


Wolf, as a forecast of prosperity and 
glory, has been sent from Ancient 
Rome to New Rome, during the consul- 
ship of Benito Mussolini, in the year 
1929.” 

Also attracting those with an interest 
in history is a museum on U. S. 27 
which houses many Indian relics. In 
fact, the whole section is rich in Indian 
lore and has other points for lovers of 
the aboriginal culture. 

At Calhoun is an Indian Museum 
and near Cartersville—30 miles from 
Rome—are the Etowah Mounds. Here 
excavations are being made and relics 
collected and exhibited. 

An outstanding landmark here is the 
“Old Clock Tower.” Built of red brick, 
with a touch of white and a clock at 
the top, the tower was erected at the 


summit of one of the city’s original 
seven hills in 1871 to house the city 
water supply. 

As a result of Rome’s rapid growth, 
however, a new water works was made 
necessary in 1893. Bui, the old tower 
has never stopped being of service to 
the community and has, in fact, become 
down through the years a symbol of 
Rome. 

The tower contains a 250,000-gallon 
tank which is kept filled with water for 
emergency use. The clock is the original 
one that was installed there, but the 
old works were replaced some time ago 
with an electrical mechanism. 

Rome has an interesting historical 
background, one that adds strength to 
the area’s general cultural background 
and to the high calibre of the citizenry. 

The idea for founding the city was 
conceived ‘$34 when two lawyers, 
Daniel R. \.  aell of Cherokee County 
and Zachariah B. Hargrove of Cassville 
were en route to attend court at Liv- 
ingston, then the Floyd County seat. 


They stopped for a rest at a small 
spring at the junction where the 
Etowah and Oostanaula Rivers form 
the Coosa. Another traveler, Major 
Philip Walker Hemphill, a planter, got 
into conversation with the lawyers, and 
the discussion turned to the possibility 
of founding a city on the site. 

The combination of factors seemed 
then to be a “natural,” as there was an 
abundance of water, fertile soil in the 
river valley, and seven hills which pro- 
vided a site that could be developed 
into a city, surrounded by plantations. 


These two moderately priced homes in one of Rome's modern subdivisions serve as good 
examples of the comfortable housing that is available in the city and county area. The wooded 


surroundings are typical of the landscape here. 
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It also was a logical location for a 
trading center. 

Moving to implement their idea, the 
three men developed their plans for a 
new city with William Smith of nearby 
Cave Spring, and John H. Lumpkin, 
an Oglethorpe lawyer. The latter agreed 
to resign as secretary to his uncle, Gov- 
ernor Wilson Lumpkin, and to devote 
full time to acquiring the necessary 
land and other legal matters to make 
possible the town site. 

After ferry rights were obtained, 
land lots and street plans were drawn 
and provisions made for public build- 
ings. A contract was signed with the 
Inferior Court of Floyd County, and 
the necessary legislative action was 
taken at the State Capitol in Milledge- 
ville to make the site a county seat. 

Thus was a new city born, but it still 
lacked a name. Each of the five pioneers 
who had dreamed of a city on this site 
decided to make a choice by lot. Each 
dropped a name in the hat, and Rome 
was drawn. Thai name had been Mr. 
Mitchell’s suggestion, as he recalled that 
Ancient Rome in Italy was built upon 
seven hills. 

After the new city was named, it be- 
came officially the county seat in 1834 
and was incorporated in 1847. 

By the time of the War Between the 
States in 1861, Rome had a population 
of approximately 4,000. During the 
war period the city lost population as 
a result of men going off to the war. 
The city also was occupied by General 
Sherman during his “march to the 
sea,” and many factories and homes 
were burned. 

The area was the scene of much war 
activity during the war, and these 
events are commemorated in markers 
which may be seen today at many loca- 
tions. 

Like other Southern cities, Rome had 
a severe struggle during Reconstruc- 
tion days, and in 1870 the Census 
showed that the city had only 2,748 
citizens. However, in subsequent years 
the continued growth of agriculture 
and of industry has brought the city 
anc county up to the point of being 
the busy and prosperous area that it is 
today. 


Pleasant Living 


In addition to the general advantages 
which make the Rome and Floyd area 
a profitable and interesting place in 
which to live, it is a location which 
provides a pleasant year around cli- 
mate. 

The average maximum temperature 
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1.D. AREA SERIES 

The accompanying editorial sur- 
vey of plant location factors in 
the City of Rome, Georgia and in 
Floyd County was condrcted by In- 
dustrial Development under the 
auspices of a group of business and 
industrial organizations in the area. 
Reprints of this report are avail- 
able from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Rome and Floyd County, 








424 Broad Street, Rome, Georgia. 





is 72.7 degrees, while the average mini- 
mum temperature is 49.7. A forty-year 
survey reveals that the growing season 
extends, on the average, from April 6 
to October 30 which is 207 days. 
Another pleasant aspect of living 


here is the convenience of shopping. 
Broad Street in Rome, one of the three 
widest main streets in the South; is the 
hub of a shopping area that extends 
for a radius of five blocks. 

Other conveniences include a recent- 
ly installed traffic system which makes 
possible a smoother traffic flow, and off- 
street parking is offered throughout the 
trade center. 

Thus, from all the major standpoints 
of matters to be considered in plant 
site selection, the industrialist who is 
thinking in terms of the South for ex- 
pansion will do well to give Rome and 
Floyd County long and careful con- 
sideration. 





| Memo: 


To Industrialists, 


Georgia’s economic gains in the past decade have been more 
than dramatic. A recent survey by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce for the postwar years 1946 to 1956 reveals that 
Georgia surpassed the nation’s average rate of growth in 2 
out of 28 major economic areas! 


in Georgia. 


nation. 
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The State of Georgia and her people want and welcome 
new business and industry. Our gain is your gain, so we 
urge you to investigate the almost limitless possibilities for 
growth and development in Georgia. Write me direct or to 
the Georgia Department of Commerce, Dept. MR-58, 100 
State Capitol, Atlanta 3, Georgia. We will reply promptly 
with complete details of how you can build, grow and profit 


You'll find our tax structure as fair as any state in the 


YW, 


~ 


Governor 
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EXPANSION BRIEFS 


WILMINGTON, CALIF. Ground has just been broken here for a 
new Turco Products, Inc., headquarters building. Turco produces in- 
dustrial chemical processing compounds. The million-dollar structure 
will have 66,000 square feet of floor space and will be contiguous to the 
company’s modern “‘push-button” manufacturing plant which was built 
on the site some three years ago. The new facility is scheduled for com- 
pletion next summer. Designers were L. W. Davidson & Associates, and 
the general contract was awarded to Lindgren & Swinerton. 


ELIZABETH, N. J. A new pthalic anhydride plant is being built here 
for Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. To cost close to $5 million, the plant will 
use the fluid bed process and will have an approximate capacity of 30 
million pounds a year, making it one of the largest plants of its kind in 
the world. Completion is scheduled for early fall of 1959. The contract 
for design, engineering, procurement and construction of the facility 
was awarded to Badger Manufacturing Company of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN. Initial work is underway here on a 
steel mill being built by Interprovincial Steel Corporation, Ltd. The 
company has a total capitalization of $15 million, and the plant and 
equipment will cost some $12 million. The operation will be on a 60- 
acre site, will employ approximately 175 persons and will have an an- 
nual payroll of some $1 million. Target date for completion is late 1959 
or early 1960. 


SELMA, ALA. Work has begua on building of a new $4.5 million 
magnesium metal plant here. The facility is a project of the newly re- 
organized Alabama Metallurgical Corporation formed from a partner- 
ship of Howard Perkins, Brooks, and Perkins Company and Calumet 
and Heckla Company, both of Detroit. The plant will be on a site of 
470 acres and will employ 200 persons. 
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NEW PLANT SUMMARY 


BY MARY ELIZABETH FRIEDMAN 


The following is a summary of major industrial plants re- 
ported to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT during the month of 
October, 1758, by industries and industrial development organ- 
izations in the United States, Canada, and territories. 


Number of employees is indicated by the code: A (under 
25); B (25-100); C (100-250); D (250-1,000); and E (over 1,000). 


ALABAMA 

Ashland—Ashland Flake Graphite; mining 
& processing graphite. $500,000. (B). Ex- 
pansion. 

Bessemer — Pullman Standard Car Mfg. 
Co.; railroad cars. $1 million. Expansion. 

Birmingham-——Dixie Electrical Mfg. Co.; 
electrical hardware. $250,000. (B). Expan- 
sion. 

Blue Mountain—Linen Thread Co.; cot- 
ton thread. $900,000. (C). Expansion. 

Brewton—Container Corp. of America; 
converter plant. $1 million. (C). Expansion. 

Bridgeport — Halley & Boone; crushed 
limestone. $500,000. (B) 

Dothan—-Dixie Tube & Steel Corp.; steel 
tubing. $375,000. (B) 

Eufaula—Cowikee Mills; textiles. $1 mil- 
lion. Expansion, 

Guin—Standard Romper Co.; baby clothes. 
Home office—New York City. $100,000. (C) 

Selma—R. L. Zeigler, Inc.; meatpackers. 
$144 million. Expansion. 

Troy— Alabama Textile Products Co.; 
men’s shirts. (C) 

Tuscaloosa—Gulf States Paper Corp., Box 
1933; paper products. $20 million. (C). Ex- 
pansion. 

Tuscaloosa—Reichold Chemicals, Inc., P. 
J. Ryan, in charge of Southern Region; ad- 
hesives, synthetic resins. $1.5 million. (B). 
Expansion. 

Union Springs—The Welsh Co., A. D. 
“Bud” Welsh & Mathilda D. Welsh; baby 
buggies, strollers & wheel toys. $500,000. (C) 


ALASKA 
No plants reported. 


ARIZONA 
Clarksdale—American Cement Co., Ray R. 
Adams, Proj. Mgr.; cement. Oper. est. to 
begin August 1959. $14 million. 
Flagstaff — Hydraulic Brake Supply Co., 
Sam Usterfeld, Br. Mgr., 24 S. Beaver St.; 
parts and services. In oper. 


ARKANSAS 

Atkins—Augusta Wirebound Box Plant. In 
oper. 

Augusta — Augusta Hardwood Flooring, 
Lester McQueen; quartersawn oak flooring. 

Bald Knob—General Industries Inc. of Ar- 
kansas, Geo. Dahl & Clay Hang; fractional 
horsepower electric motors. Home office— 
Elyria, Ohio. Est. date of oper. January, 
1959. (D) 

Charleston—Charleston Furniture Mfg. Co., 
H. B. Stucky; upholstered furniture. In oper. 
(leasing existing bldg). (B) 

Ft. Smith—O. K. Processors, Inc., Collier 
Wenderoth, Jr., Pres, N. 6th St. & Reed 
Lane; poultry processing. Est. date of oper. 
early 1960. 15,000 sq. ft. $150,000. 
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CALIFORNIA 

City of Industry—Michael Flynn Mfg. Co., 
Tom Fulkerson, Off., 18100 Railroad Ave.; 
aluminum extrusions & prime windows. Oper. 
est. to begin summer, 1959, 

Culver City—Surco Electronics Corp., Mil- 
ton Bucker, Pres., 9530 Jefferson Blvd.; tele- 
vision cathode ray picture tubes. In oper. 
40,000 sq. ft. 

Dominquez — Western Corrugated, Inc., 
Dominquez Ind. Area, Susana Rd.; corru- 
gated shipping containers. Hdq.—San Lean- 
dro, Calif. Plant planned. 96,000 sq. ft. 

El Segundo—Richwood Products, Inc., Al- 
berta A. Le Vine, Pres., 655 Nash St.; furni- 
ture. In oper. 100,000 sq. ft. $500,000. 

Fresno—Flash-Filing, Inc., Gunner E. Bay, 
Pres., 2634 S. Cherry; office equipment, school 
supplies. Oper. est. to begin Dec., 1958. 
$250,000. 

Los Angeles—AERONCA-California Corp., 
George Ebert, Gen. Mgr., 5651 W. Century 
Blvd.; aircraft fuel tanks. (Subs. of Aeronca 
Mfg. Corp., Middletown, Ohio). In oper. 60,- 
000 sq. ft. 

Rivera—Pioneer Plastics Corp., A. D. Pro- 
visor, Mgr., 7735 S. Paramount Blvd.; plastic 
laminated sheets. Home _ office—Sanford, 
Maine. Oper. est. to begin Dec., 1958. 64,000 
sq. ft. 

San Leandro—Par-T-Pak Beverages, Inc., 
J. C. Armstrong, Pres., 440 Hester St.; bottl- 
ing & distribution plt. Oper. est. to begin early 
1959. 41,000 sq. ft. $400,000, 

South San Francisco—Coyne Cylinder Co., 
S. San Francisco Ind. Park; acetylene cyl- 
inders. Under constr. 

Stockton—Plysize, Inc., James W. McKay, 
Pres., S. Monroe & Scotts Ave.; custom 
fabrication & distribution of plywood. Oper. 
est. to begin Dec., 1958. 

Vernon—Great Western Bag Co., Seymour 
Grubman, Pres., 4530 Loma Vista Ave.; 
paper grocery bags. Oper. est. to begin Dec. 
1958. 120,000 sq. ft. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bloomfield—Allen Mfg. Co., Malvern J. 
Mather, Pres., Dudley Town Rd. & Iron Ore 
Rd.; set screws, hexagon keys. In oper. 290,- 
000 sq. ft 

Danbury—Barden Corp.; 
bearings. In oper. $2.3 million. 

Danbury—Eagle Pencil Co., Inc.; 
In oper. $2.4 million. (D) 

Greenwich—Arnold Bakers, Inc. Home 
office—-Port Chester, N. Y. Under constr. 
$2 million. (D) 

New Milford—New Milford Bleachery & 
Dye Works, Inc., textiles. In oper. 


precision ball 


pencils. 


DELAWARE 


Lewis—Hercules Powder Co., J. H. Tyler 
McConnell, Pres. 1800 acres under option. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
No plants reported. 


FLORIDA 


Bradenton—Display-O-Matic, Inc., A. T. 
Rossi, Pres., refr.gerated display cabinets. In 
oper. (B) 

Green Cove Springs—Southern Lightweight 
Agregate Corp.; mining & processing clay. 

acres. 

Hialeah—Cary Chapman & Co., E. 10th 
Ave.; electrical & electronic equipment. To 
be constructed. 

Jacksonville — Campbell-Lurie Plastics, 
Inc.; plastics materials. In planning stages. 

Miami—Florida Realty Services, Inc., Leon- 
ard Stamm, Pres.; publishing of monthly 
manual. (B) 

Miami—Goldy Fashions, Inc., Sam Sher- 
man, Pres.; cotton dresses. (B) 

Miami—Plant City Steel Corp. & Hardee 
Mfg. Co., S. W. Williams, 2155 N. W. 26th 
Ave.; fabrication of steel tanks and truck 
body compoents, and warehouse. In oper. 

Miami—Scroll, Inc.; aluminum funiture. 
(Subs. of Miami Window Corp., S. G. Kus- 
worm, Pres.). 15,000 sq. ft. Expansion. 

North Miami— National Glaco Chem. 
Corp., Bennett Ind. Dist., 114th St.; cleaning 
and glazing of bakery pans. (Subs. of Ekco 
Products Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.). 

Ocoee—Maguire Grove Service, Inc., Har- 
old D. Maguire, Pres.; grove type mechanical 
hoe. Est. date to begin oper. Jan. 1959. (B) 

Orlando—Anchor Foods, Inc.; vegetable & 
meat salads. In oper. (B) 

Pahokee—Hunter Ice & Fuel Corp.; ice 
plant. 6,320 sq .ft. 

Pensacola—American Cyanamid Co. (Santa 
Rosa Plant); creslan acrylic fiber. East early 
date of oper. $25 million. (D) 

Sanford—Jet Vac Co., Inc.; pre-cooling 
plant for vegetables. 

Sanford—Pierro Mfg., John Pierro, Owner, 
4th St. & Pecan Ave.; pajamas and night- 
gowns. (B) 

Tice—Applied Research, Inc., Russell F. 
Bray; research mfg. of surgical rubber 
product. Est. date of oper. June 1959. (B) 

Vero Beach—Pipe Aircraft Corp., Howard 
Pipe, V. P.; tooling & plastics. $2 million. 

Walton County—North American Aviation, 
Inc., Eglin AFB; engineering. In oper. (C) 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta—Sun Chemical Corp. (General 
Printing Ink Co.); mfg., lab., & technical 
service, whse & sales office operations. Est. 
date to begin oper. Nov. 1958. 

Augusta—Augusta Iron & Steel Works, 
Robert G. Dennis, V. P. (of 636-11th St.); 
steel fabrication plt. Site purchased. Expan- 
sion in city. 

Brunswick—Bestwall Gypsum Co.; gypsum 
board & lath products. Est. date to comp. 
oper. late 1959. $7.5 million. 

Conyers—Delta Chem. Corp.; cleaning 
compounds, soaps, detergents, waxes, etc. In 
oper. (B) 

Donalsonville—Crosby Aeromarine Co., fi- 
berglass boats. (Southeastern branch). Home 
office—Grabill, Ind. Uuder constr. (B) 

Eastman—Stuckey’s, Inc., W. S. Stuckey, 
Pres. Est. date to begin exp. Fall 1958. (C) 

Grifin—Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Dwight L. Stocker; paper & paper prod- 
ducts. Oper to begin early 1959. $300,000. (B) 

Marietta—Tip Top Poultry; dressing & 
processing plant. Permit obtained. 

Rutledge—Sunwear, Inc. of Georgia, Hor- 
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ace Truitt, Mgr.; men’s & boys’ walking 
shorts and swim trunks. In oper. (B) 


HAWAII 
No plants reported. 


IDAHO 
Boise—Idaho Mfg. Cs., I. J. Wardle, Pres.; 
earthmoving equipment machinery. Est. date 
to begin oper. Nov. 1958. $250,000 (B) 
Elk City—Shearer Lumber Products, Inc., 
Gwen D. Shearer, Pres. (of Kooskia, Idaho) ; 
aby ag type lumber mill. In oper. $500,- 


Heyburn—J. R. Simplot Co., Paul Hansen, 
Supt. of Heyburn Facilities; starch plant and 
office bldg. In oper. (D) 


ILLINOIS 

Berkeley-Bellwood — Webcor, Inc., Titus 
Haffa, Chm.; plant and office bldg.—mfgrs. 
of phonographs, hi-fi equipment & magnetic 
tape recorders, engaged in electronic product 
research and development for armed forces. 
Constr. to start when weather conditions are 
good. $6 million. 

Chicago Heights—Steen Resin & Chem. 
Co., J. J. Morrissey, Plt. Megr., Joe Orr Rd. 
& State; resin production, office and research 
facilities. (Subs. of United Wallpaper, Inc.). 
In oper. (B) 

Elk Grove Village—Cooper Industries, 
Inc., Pratt Blvd., Centex Ind. Park (now lo- 
cated at 3722 W. North Ave.) ; dists. & mfrs. 
of aircraft parts & accessories. Site acquired. 

Elk Grove Village—Groen Mfg. Co., Cen- 
tex Ind. Park (now at 4535 W. Armitage) ; 
processing equipment. Acquired site. 

Elk Grove Village—Hyman-Michaels Co., 
Everett B. Michaels, Pres., Pratt Blvd., Cen- 
tex Ind. Park; scrap metal dealer. Hdq.— 
Chicago, Ill. Constr. to begin 1959. 

Fulton—Unnamed metal fabricating plant. 
Home office—Chicago, Ill. 30-acre site pur- 
chased. 

Granite City—Air Products Co. Home office 
—Allentown, Pa. Oxygen facility formerly 
owned by Lindo Co. purchased. 

Mossville—Caterpillar Tractor Co. (Indus- 
trial Engine Plant); industrial, marine & 
electric engines. Oper. est. to begin Summer 
1959. 500,000 sq. ft. 

Sabula—Russell Speaker Co.; radio & tv 
speakers, similar devices. Home office—Chi- 
cago, Ill. In oper. (B) 

Wood River—The Anlin Co. (with Shell 
Oil Co.), Robt. B. Baldwin, Pres.; recovery 
of sulphur from hydrogen sulphide. Anlin 
gen. hdq.—Buffalo Speedway, Houston, Tex. 
Est. date of oper. middle 1959. $2 million. 

Zion—Lans & Sons Metal Specialties, Wm. 
Lans, Pres., 30th St. & Caledonia Blvd.; 
metal processing plant. Under constr. $250,- 
000. (B) 


INDIANA 
Berne—Chicago Telephone Supply Coerp., 
Howard F. Chrisner, Jr., Plt. Gen. Mgr. Est. 
date of oper.—Jan. 1959. (B) 


IOWA 

Britt—Webber C. French, Mfr. in oper. 

Des Moines—MecMillen Master Mix Feed 
Mills, Dale W. McMillen, Jr., Pres., 1946 
Hull Ave.; feed—livestock & poultry. In oper. 

Dunlap Gas Co., V. M. “Mike” Jerman; 
distr. of bulk liquid petroleum. (Br. of Deni- 
son Gas Co.). In oper. 

Knoxville—Grand View Shutters, Chuck 
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Thornton, Pres., 613 W. Pleasant; aluminum 
decorative items. In oper. 


KANSAS 
Emporia — Columbia Mfg. Co. Under 


constr. 


KENTUCKY 
Flemingburg—Randall Mfg. Co., Mt. Car- 


mel Rd.; chrome trim for autos. Hdq.— 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Est. date of oper. Jan. 1959. 
(B) 

Glasgow—J. O. Frank Co., Milton Levin- 
son, Secy-Treas.; poultry processing. Home 
office—Dayton, Ohio. Est. date of oper. Jan. 
1959. $400,000. (B) 

Glasgow—Southern Mfg. Co, P. M. 
French, Pres. (of Nashville); shirts. $500,- 
000. (D) 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Arthur—Superior Oil Co.; natural 
gas liquids. Oper. est. to begin Dec. 1958. 
$5 million. (C) 

New Orleans—General Flooring Co., Inc.; 
hardwood tile. In oper. (C) 

New Orleans—Wm. B. Reily & Co., Inc, 
Wm. B. Reily, Jr., Pres.; instant coffee & 
chicory. Under constr. (D> 

Now Orleans—Southern Scrap Material 
Co., Ltd., Stanley Diefenthal, Ex. V. P.; 
processing and loading steel scrap. Under 
constr. $500,000. (B) 

Weeks—Morton Chem. Co.; clay absorb- 
ent. Est. date of oper. early 1959. $1.4 mil- 
lion. (B) 


MAINE 
Freeport—Best & Co., John W. Hill, Pres.; 
specialty & custom fabrics. Plans announced. 
Woodland—St. Croix Paper Co.; paper 
mill. In oper. $13.5 million expansion. 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore—American Concrete Products, 
Inc., Norman Bloom, Pres., 3805 Fear Ave.; 
precast steel reinforced concrete steps. In 
oper. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Burlington—Power Sources, Inc., Stanley 
Golembe; transistors. In oper. 18,000 sq. ft. 

Chicopee Falls—H. R. Hunting Co., Inc., 
J. R. Bousquet, V. P. & Gen. Megr., Mass. 
Ind. Park (now of 42 Irvington St., Spring- 
field, Mass.); wholesalers of books & book 
binders. Under constr. 70,000 sq. ft. (D) 

Dalton-Pittsfield—Beloit fron Works, Harry 
C. Moore, Pres., Hubbard Ave.; paper & 
paperboard. 70-acre site purchased. (D) 

Haverhill—Hamilton Leather Corp., Adam 
Brezicki; tannery. Est. date of oper. Nov. 
1958. (B) 

Lawrence—Melcon, Inc. (Alfred Meeling, 
Andover, Mass.); precision components & 
tools, to expand into contour milling & ma- 
chiring. Est. date of oper. Nov. 1958. 30,000 
sq. ft. $500,000. (C) 

Medfield—Charles Mfg. Co., Inc., J. T. 
Frame, Jr., Medfield Ind, Park; plastic water- 
proof baby pants. Rental plans announced. 

Millbury—Millbury Engineering Co., Ar- 
thur Blanchard; precision tool work. In 
oper. 12,000 sq. ft. 

North Adams—Miller Paper Co., Massa- 
chusetts & Protection Aves.; whse & office 
for paper & school supplies. Est. date of com- 
pletion end of 1959. Relocation in city. 

Pittsfield—Special Design Products Corp.; 
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electronics, electro-mechanical 
hdq. & plant. (B) 

Swansea—Swan Dyeing & Finishing Corp., 
R. A. Guerriero; fabric linings. In oper. 
125,000 sq. ft. 

Waltham—Jet Spray Cooler, Inc., Wm. H. 
Jacobs, Pres., Rte. 128; electrically refrig- 
erated non-carbonated beverage dispensers. 
Site purchased for 30,000 sq. ft. bldg. (B) 

Westboro—J. S. Mason & Sons, Henry E. 
Ferron, Pit. Mgr. (now of Melrose, Mass.) ; 
narrow fabrics. Constr. to start soon. 

Wilmington—AVCO, Dr. Arthur Kantro- 
witz, Dir., Lowell St.; electronic research & 
development. In oper. 440,000 sq. ft. $16 mil- 
lion. (D) 


equipment, 


Woburn—Salada Tea Co., Hugh Tibbetts, 
V. P. & Gen. Mgr., tea. Moving from Boston, 
Mass. Est. date to begin oper. Jan. 1959. 
35,000 sq. ft. 


MICHIGAN 
Allen Park—Goodrich, B. F., Co. In oper. 
$750,000. 
Alma—Leonard Refineries, Inc., Reid Bra- 


zell, Pres.; oil refinery. In oper. Multi- 
million. 


Ann Arbor—Hoover Ball & Bearing Co. 
(Ball & Bearing Div.), C. H. Simmons, Pres., 
Pittsfield Twp.; ball bearings, plt. and office 


space. In oper. $3.5 million. (E) 





SOLUTION “IUD 


SAFETY » ECONOMY + QUIET 





‘ 


Alice Drive Junior High 


Architects: James and DuRant, A.I.A., 
General Contractors: Evans 


Sumter, S. C. 
Construction Co., Cameron, S. C. 


In the Alice Drive Junior High School, the use of Solite Lightweight Masonry 
Units economically fulfilled the most important school building requirements. 
Solite’s light weight allowed quicker, more economical building. Its 
thousands of “dead air” cells absorb 50% of room noise . . . give the natural 
insulation that keeps heating costs low ... maintain the even climate so 
important to schools. Even more important to schools, Solite provides the 
natural fire resistance for extra sofety. All this— plus easy upkeep, even 
textured beauty. 
Solite has a natural talent for meeting diverse objectives in specific appli- 


cations. Whatever your building problems, chances are that Solite can help 
you solve them. 


0 0 sare. LLY 


PLANTS: Aquadale, N. C. s Bremo Bluff, Va. . 
OFFICES: Box 9138, Richmond e Box 1843, Charlotte, N. C. « 





Leaksville Junction, Va. 
Box 147, Columbia, S. C. 
FOR BETTER BUILDING — Consult your architect or engineer 


Whatever your construction needs, professional advice‘can save 
you time and money 


Belding—Detroit Casket Co. (Extruded 
Metals Div.), J. L. Barrett, Ex. V. P., proc- 
essing aluminum. In oper. $1,050,000. 

Drummond Isle —- Drummond Dolomite 
Corp., Curt Knoblock, Gen. Mgr.; mining 
crushed rock. Plans announced. $2.5 million. 

Gibralter—McLouth Steel Corp., M. A. 
Cudlip, Pres. Under constr. $3 million. 

Grayling-—Bear Archery Co., Fred Bear, 
Partner; archery equipment. 

St. Clair—Diamond Crystal Salt Co., C. F. 
Moore, Pres.; office bldg. In oper. $300,000. 

St. Clair—Great Lakes Dredge & Dock 
Co., C. H. Simmons, Pres.; seaway construc- 
tion. In oper. $3,380,000. (B) 

Traverse City—Burke-Flexo Products Co., 
Chas. Burke, Owner; flexible fishing lures. 
In oper. (B) 


MINNESOTA 


Glenwcod—Glenwood Mfg. Co., Hwy. 55: 
machine parts & products. Est. date of oper. 
Dec. 1958. (B) 

Kenyon—Kenyon Mfg. Co. Planned. $250,- 
000. (B) 

Lake Park—Fola Fiberglass Fabricators, 
Ter Fox; fibreglass parts. Under constr. 
(B) 

Rochester — International Business Ma- 
chines. In oper. $13 million. (E) 

St. Louis Park—Electric Power Door Co., 
Merle Sells, Pres., Cambridge Ave.; electric 
doors. Under constr. 35,000 sq. ft. $250,000. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Booneville—Mid-South Egg Packing Co.; 
egg processors. Est. date of oper. early 1959. 
(B) 

Flora—Consolidated Chair Corp.;  up- 
holstered chairs. (Subs. of Continental 
Chair Corp.). Home office—Thornton, Ill. In 
oper. (B) 

Flora—National Stainless Steel, Kearney 
Park; cookware & other stainless steel prod- 
ucts. 2 bldgs. purchased—60,000 sq. ft. Est. 
early date of oper. (D) 

Greenwood — Henderson Generating Sta- 
tion; electric generation. In planning stages. 

Hatley—Hatley Sportswear, Coy Glenn; 
garments. Est. date of oper. Jan. 1959. 22,000 
sq. ft. (D) 

Holly Springs—Holly Springs Brick & Tile 
Co. (2nd plt.), Chas. Laird, Mgr.; bricks. 
Plans announced. $500,000. (B) 

Jackson—Blaw-Knox Co., Joe Hewston; 
high pressure piping. Home _ office—Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Est. date of oper. Feb. 1959. $1 
million. 

Medidian—Dixie Fertilizer Co., J. A. Hill, 
Pres., fertilizer. Plans announced. $1 million. 

Nettleton—Siesta Mfg. Co., Van Riley, 
Pres.; upholstered furniture. Est. date of 
oper. early 1959, $100,000. (C) 

New Albany—Mississippi Federated Co- 
operatives; egg processors. Est. date of oper. 
1959. $340,000. 

Pscagoula—Continental Can Co., Hwy. 90; 
cans. Land purchased. Est. date of oper. 
April 1959. $1 million. 


MISSOURI 


Lexington—Harden Automotive, 
Harden, Owner; 
covers. 

Springfield—Alton Paper Box Co., Marvin 
W. Swaim, Pres., 1762 W. Walnut; corrugated 
boxes, fibre containers. General offices—Al- 


ton, Mo. (B) 


Harold 


car upholstering & seat 
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Springfield—Hoerner Boxes, Inc., Indus- 
trial Park; corrugated boxes, fibre con- 
tainers. 


MONTANA 


Nye—American Chrome Co., John Bley, 
Vice Pres.; electrolytic furnace to produce 
ferrochrome. Est. date of oper. Fall, 1958. 


NEBRASKA 
Beatrice—Formfit Co., S. W. Kunstadter, 
oo women’s foundation garments. In oper. 
(C) 
NEVADA 


No plants reported. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester—Gutman-Kesslen Shoe, 
Chas. Gutman, Pres.; 
shoes. In oper. (C) 


Inc., 
women’s flat-heeled 


NEW JERSEY 


Cape May—Cape May Sportswear, Ernie 
Nellerman, Owner (of New York City), 315 
Jackson St.; ladies’ apparel and women’s 
sport vests. In oper. (C) 

Elizabeth—Reichold Chemicals, Inc., S. H. 
Baum, Ex. V. P.; phthalic anhydride. Oper. 
est. to begin Fall 1959. $5 million. 

Palisades Park—Savarin Coffee Co., Grand 
Ave.; coffee processing. Moved from New 
York City. In oper. $1 million. 

Pennsauken—Universa] Brass Works, Jack 
Kelman, Pennsauken Ind. Park; stampings 
and permanent mold castings for clerical 
lighting & other industries. (Presently in 
Phila., Pa.). 

Phillipsburg—Printing plant, Wm. M. Nor- 
ton, Jr., Marshall St. Bldg. planned. 

Woodbridge—Ronson Corp. In oper. 72,- 
000 sq. ft. 


NEW MEXICO 


Las Cruces — American-Marietta Co. 
(Tellyer Pipe Div.), Pardner Tellyer, Dist. 
Mer.; metal & concrete pipe. Plans an- 
nounced. 


NEW YORK 


Franklinville—Burrell Metal Products, Inc., 
Penna, Ave. S. Main St.; steel shelves, 
benches, drawer units & stringers for bldg. 
stairways. Est. date of comp. Jan. 1959. (B) 

Keeseville — Pepsi-Cola Bottling Plant, 
Earl V. Mace, Pres. & Mgr. In oper. (B) 

New York City—Delta Worsted Mills; 
casual worsted fancies for women’s suits and 
sportswear. 

W. Coxsackie—Watson Oil Co., Phil Me- 
Pherson, Off. Mgr., Rte. 81. In oper. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Henderson—Anderson Candy Co., Inc., 
Wilbur L. Anderson, Pres.; candy. Moving 
from Wilmington, N. C. Oper. est. to begin 
Jan. 1959. (B) 

Laurinburg—MeNair’s Dehydration Plant; 
dehydrated grasses & forage crops. (B) 
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Mooresville—Draymore, Inc.; draperies & 
curtains. (C) 

Mt. Airy—Lynne-Knit, Inc., Edw. Heath- 
cote, Off.; textiles, 

New Bern—New Bern Electronics, Oscar 
Gabbert; electronics. In oper. (leased with 
option to purchase) 

Shelby—Fiber Industries, Inc., J. B. 
Phelps, Mgr. (7 miles south of Shelby) ; 
polyester synthetic iextile fiber. (Subs. of 
Celanese Corp. of America and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., of London). 
Executive offices—Charlotte, N. C. Constr. 
est. to begin Jan. 1959. $50 million. (E) 

Windsor—Bertie Produce Co.; potato cur- 
ing and holding. (B) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Devils Lake—Dakota Liquid Fertilizer, 
Melvin Anderson, Mgr.; anhydrous ammonia. 
In oper. 


OHIO 


Canal Fulton—American Stoneware Co.; 
steel products. Est. date of oper. early 1959. 

Cincinnati—A. M. Harris Industries, Inc., 
217 E. 2nd St.; fabricating and erecting steel 
& plate steel. 

Cincinnati—Southern Ohio Distributors; 
whse. & off. bldg. Est. date of oper. early 
1959. 22,000 sq. ft. $250,000. 

Columbus—Janitrol Aircraft (Div. of Sur- 
face Combustion Corp.), Robin Bell, Pres., 
4200 Surface Rd.; engineering, research and 
development, test facilities. In oper. $2.5 
million. 

Lorain—National 
million. 

Oberlin—Oberlin Concrete, Inc., Miles 
Knechtges, Pres. of Elyria Concrete, Inc., 
Elyria, Ohio; ready-mix concrete. Est. date 
of oper. early 1959. 

Wauseon—Seco Engineering & Mfg., Inc., 
J. C. Tainsh, Pres., N. Shoop Ave.; special- 
ized industrial fire fighting equipment. Hdq. 
—Detroit, Mich. In oper. (B) 


$Multi- 


Gypsum Co. 


OKLAHOMA 


Enid—Niehaus Mfg. Co., Inc., Le Roy Nie- 
haus, Pres., 612 M. Independence; metal 
cabinets & containers. Est. date of oper. Jan. 
1959. (B) 

Guthrie—Ruth Seward, Inc., Harvey & 
Ruth Seward, Owners; girls dresses. Under 
constr. (B) 


OREGON 


Klamath Falls—Johns-Manville Corp., Wm. 
Greham, Mgr., Box 430; soft board. In oper. 
$12 million. (C) 

Miiwaukie—Jacuzzi Bros., Inc., 
Ind. Park; pumps. Site purchased. 

North Bend—McEmiry Furniture, Donald 
McEmiry & Donald Buss, Owners; furniture. 
In oper. 

Ontario—Timber Laminators, Inc., H. W. 
Phillips, Pres.; laminated wood beams. In 
oper. (B) 

Portland—Atlantic Cabinet & Fixtures, 
6808 N. E. Durham Ave.: cabinets & fixtures. 

Portland—Karen-Klipper Boat Works, 706 
N. Page; plywood pleasure boats. In oper. 

Portland—A. R. Smith Marking Devices, 
7821 S. E. Powell Blvd.; metal engraving 
tree & log marking devices. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Number I in a Series 


FACTS IN YOUR FAVOR 


@ TRANSPORTATION: Ideal combi- 
nation. 

—Rsil—Mainline Southern Pacific, 
Central Californian Trastion Sys- 
tem ovrovides direct eennection 
with Western Pacific and Santa Fe. 

—Water—Sea-going vessels from in- 
land Port of Stockton 14 miles 
Soutn. 

—Bus—Greyhound and City Transit 
Company. 

—Air—United Air Lines from Sacra- 
mento-Stockton. 

—Highway—Located on Ss. 9, 
California’s main North-South ar- 
tery at U.S. 50, for East-West 
traffic. 


Write for complete full color 60 page booklet 


LOD! DISTRICT 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


404 West Pine Street, Lodi, California 








on Central 
East Texas 


where conditions are ideal for industry 
Contact Industrial Development Dept. 


SOUTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


MERCANTILE BANK BLDG 2 DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Portland—H. S. Swan Co., 320 S. W. First 
Ave.; metal spray, blacksmithing & saw 
hammers. 

Portland—Western Fence & Wire Co., 4025 
N. W. Express St. In oper. 73,000 sq. ft. 
250,000. 

Valsetz — Valsetz Lumber Co.; veneer 
sheathing, plywood mill. Est. date of oper. 
early 1959, (C) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ambler—Keasbey & Mattison Co., Robt. 
R. Porter, Pres.; office bldg. & research & 
development center. Under constr. (C) 

Driftwood—Metal Wire Recovery Corp., 
Theodore Moths, Mgr. In oper. 

Erie—Concrete Pipe Co. of Hio, John H. 
Briggs, Megr., 2210 Manchester Rd.; _pre- 
stressed concrete bridge beams & columns. 
Hdq.—Cleveland. Under constr. $500,000. (B) 

Hazelton — Hazelton Weaving Corp., 
Michael Stefanchick, Mer., E. Diamond Ave.; 
jacquard weaving. In oper. 80,000 sq. ft. (C) 

Hazelton—Lewis Steel Products Corp., 
Wm. G. Russell, Pit. Supt., Valmont Ind. 
Park; steel cabinets. Moving from Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Est. date of oper. early 1959, $450,000. 
(C) 

Lancaster—River Raisin Paper Co., Chas. 
L. Wood, Pres. & Chm. of Bd.; corrugated 
containers. Plant purchased. 65,000 sq. ft. (C) 

Maytown—Maytown Shoe Mfg. Co., Victor 
Lombardo, Owner, Queen & Elizabeth Sts.; 
children’s and boys’ shoes. Under constr. (C) 

Strasburg—Precision Time Corp., Willy E. 
Giroud, Plt. Mer., Rte. 896; mfg. & assemb!- 
ing of watches. (Div. of Shiriro Trading 
Corp.). Est. date of comp. early 1959. (C) 


PUERTO RICO 


Arroyo—Apex Ribbon Dyeing, Mrs. David 
Goetz, Off.; dyeing & finishing of narrow 
fabrics. Oper. est. to begin Dec. 1959, (B) 

Arroyo — Arroyo Pharmaceutical Co.; 
pharmaceutical products. In oper. (B) 

Bayamon—Tempulse Corp., Rd. 2 Km. 
11.8; heating & vibrating pads. Est. date to 
begin oper. Dec. 1959. (B) 

Bayamén—Thermomassage Corp., Rd. 2 
Km. 11.8; figurama home massage unit. 
Oper. est. to begin Dec. 1959. (B) 

Caparra—Endeveo of Puerto Rico; meas- 
uring instruments. In oper. 

Carolina — Internat]. Molded Plastics; 
bagasse trays. Oper. est. to begin April 1959. 

C) 

Catahio — Fontenac Amerique, Inc., Las 
Palmas Ind Dev.; perfumes, soaps, lipsticks, 
nail polish. Oper. est. to begin Dec. 1958. (C) 

Cataiio—Mira-Mar Mfg. Co., Inc.; girdles 
& garter belts. In oper. (B) 

Humacoa—Bonnie Slip Cover, Inc.; dec- 
orative pillow cases. Oper. est. to begin Feb. 
1959. (B) 

Mameyes—Rich Port Chem. Cc., Km. 0.5; 
organic chemiclas. Oper. est. to begin Feb. 
1959. 

Mayaguez — Superior Embroidery, Inc., 
Morrell Campos St. # 19; applique em- 
broidery on panels. In oper. (C) 

Rio Piedras— Utrilon Industries, Inc., 
Ricardo Freiria, Off., Reparto Metropoli- 
tano; molded plastic footwear. In oper. (C) 


RHODE ISLAND 


Greenville — Sparling Mills, Inc., Robt. 
Sparling, Pres.; specialty upholstery fabrics 


mill. Purchased former plt. of Stillwater 
Worsted Mills. Expanding from facilities at 
Georgiaville, R. I. (B) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Batesburg—J. B. Martin Co.; pile fabrics 
& velvets. Home office—New York City. In 
oper. 21,000 sq. ft. 

Laurens — Villa Mobile Homes, Eddie 
Barnes, Gen. Megr., By-Pass U. S. 76; house 
trailers. Home office—Camden, Ark. In oper. 
(C) 

West Columbia — Atlantic Poultry Co.; 
poultry. (C) 

Westminster — Jantzen Southern. 
sion construction to begin late 1958. 


Expan- 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Rapid City—-Champion Mobile Homes; 
house trailers. Home office—Dreyden, Mich. 
In oper. (B) 


TENNESSEE 


Alcoa—Aluminum Co. of America, T. L. 
Stephenson, Jr., Mgr.; roller-coated alum. 
sueet. Est. date of comp. Spring 1959. $500,- 
00, Expansion. 

Chaitanooza—Container Corp. of America; 
corrugsted boxes. $400,000. Expansion. 

Chattanooga—Saul’s Tool & Dye Works, 
Inc., Roy T. Saul; tools & dyes. In oper. 

Chattanooga—Southern States Awning Co., 
Hubert Gwinn; aluminum awnings. In oper. 

Columbia—Hooker Chemical Co. (Phos- 
phorus Div.) ; expansion of dicalcium phos- 








The Perforated 
Metal Lay-In 


Acoustical 


Licensed under Rigidized 


Beautified and 
Rigidized by a 


~ 3-Dimension 


TRADE MARK 


Registration 
Applied For 


Metals Corporation 
Patent No. 2,443,170 


Easily Installed and Removed 
Versatile and Decorative 


The distinctive 3-dimension rigidizing design 
creates a decorative diamond-shaped pattern on 
installed DIAMONTEX Panels, which varies 90- 
degrees in direction according to the manner in 
which the panels are laid in the supporting grid 
structure, as shown in the illustration above. 


A New Concept in Acoustical Ceilings 


... which meets every noise-control requirement in Schools, Hospitals, 
Restaurants, Food Markets, Bowling Alleys, Work Rooms, Offices, etc. 
with unsurpassed Appearance, Economy, Efficiency, Incombustibility and 
Ease of Installation. 

A NEW illustrated bulletin, No. 47, gives complete information regard- 
ing DIAMONTEX Acoustical Panels and their application to either new 


Provision is made, also, for applying DIAMON- 
TEX Panels to existing acoustical ceilings by 
means of either screws or toggle bolts and a 
special type of molding which covers the heads of 
the screws or bolts after they are in place. 


DIAMOND MANUFACTURING CO. WYOMING (Wilkes-Barre Area) PA. 


or existing buildings. Write, today, for a free copy. 
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phate production. Est. date of comp. April 
1959. 


Knoxville—Ira A. Watson Co., Pleasant 
Ridge Ind. Dist., Pleasant Ridge Rd. Site 
purchased. 

Knoxville — Welding Gas Products Co., 
Pleasant Ridge Ind. Dist., Pleasant Ridge 
Rd.; bottling of oxygen & acetylene. Under 
constr. 

Lawrenceburg — Murray Ohio Mfg. Co.; 
bicycles. $300,000. Expansion. 

Memphis—Flexonics Corp. (Automotive 
Div.) ; automotive parts—hydraulic hoses. 
In oper. (B) Expansion. 

Memphis—Ralston Purina Co.; soybean 
processing. Purchased crushing mill from 
Buckeeye Cellulose Corp. (B) 

Memphis—Rotary Lift Co. Expansion. 

Shelbyville — Dixie Home Corp., W. B. 
Woosley, Jr.; poultry processing. Est. date 
to begin oper. March 1959, (C) 

White Pine — Tennessee Handweavers; 
nylon bags. (B) 


TEXAS 


Austin—Austin Baking Co., J. T. Coleman, 
Mgr., Koenig Lane & Airport Blvd.; baking 
plant. (Div. of Richter’s Bakery). Est. date 
of oper. late 1959. 65,000 sq. ft. $1 million. 
Relocation in city. 

Austin—Colorpress, Inc., James F. Rogers, 
Pres., 4902 Burnet Rd.; commercial printing. 
In oper. 14,000 sq. ft. (B) Relocation in city. 

Bryan—Magness & Sons Poultry Process- 
ing Co., Sam Magness, Pres., Carson St.; 
poultry processing. In oper. (C) 

Clifton—Texas Lime Co., D. F. Woolbridge, 
V. P.; lime plant. Home office—Cleburne, 
Tex. Bldg. planned. $1 million. (B) 

Corpus Christi—Bailey Boat Works, Joe 
Bailey, Pres., 1314 N. ee boats, also 
overhauling & repairing. In ope 

Crosbytown—Delta, Inc., * al Medlock, 
Mgr.: seedcleaning. In oper. 

Dallas—Aero Consultants, Inc., Terminal 
Bldg, Love Field; chemical] cleaning plant 
for aircraft. In oper. 

Dallas—Aire-Gard, 4521 N. Central Ex- 
pressway; components for automotive air 
conditioning systems. In oper. 

Dallas—Aluminum Screen Mfg. Co., 2918 
E. Illinois; aluminum window screens & 
doors. In oper. 

Dallas—B & M Venetian Blinds, 2401 Ann 
Arbor; venetian blinds. In oper. 

Dallas— Carl Pool Mfrs., 2118 Griffin; 
ladies’ sportswear. In oper. 

Dallas—Central Tool & Engineering Co. 
Inc., 202 Turnpike Ave.; design and fabrica- 
tion of tools & dies. In oper. 

Dallas—Curry Printing Co., 1321 E. Ohio 
St.; commercial & embossed printing. In 


oper. 
"Tictlie-~-Darase Saale Inc., 1228 S. Rock 
Island; extruded plastic products. In oper. 

Dallas—Donahue Sales Corp., Jack Toyer, 
Mer.; 8816 Directors Row, Brook Hollow 
Ind. Dist.; distr. of zippers. Est. date of 
oper. early 1959. 22,500 sq. ft. 

Dallas—Joli Mfg. Co., 3925 Main; women’s 
dresses. In oper. 

Dallas -— Magnolia Chem. Co. of Texas, 
Inc., Tom Hanley, Pres., 8400 Directors Row, 
Brook Hollow Ind. Dist; floor waxes, insecti- 
cides, heavy chemicals. Under constr. 22,500 
sq. ft. (B) Relocation in city. 

Dallas—Maxwell Paper Products Co., Max- 
well Clampitt, Pres., 9131 Ambassador Row, 
Brook Hollow Ind. Dist.; small row paper 
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products. In oper. 20,000 sq. ft. Relocation 
in city. 

Dallas—Muling Mfg. Co., 3311 W. Davis; 
autometic circular recording chart changers. 
In oper. 

Dallas — Nichols Creative Printing Co., 
American Bank Bldg; advertising printing. 
In oper. 

Dallas—Parker Sign Co., 505 N. Polk; 
painted & neon signs. In oper. 

Dallas—Petroleum Technologists, Inc., Dr. 
Norris Johnston, Pres., Brook Hollow Ind. 
naps core analysis & reservoir fluid studies. 

Hooper. 

Daltas—Southwestern Paper Co., John L. 
Thomas, Gen. Megr., 9029 Directors Row, 
Brook Hollow Ind. Dist.; fine printing & 
publishing paper. Oper. est. to begin early 
1959. 40,000 sq. ft. Relocation in city. 

Dallas — Superior Products, Inc., K. A. 


Wempe, Pres., 3409 Oak Lawn; refrigerated 
dough products. In oper. 

Dallas — Tranell, Inc., 407 S. Austin; 
women’s dresses & spertsy'ear. In oper. 

Dallas—Wood Butchers, 126 Morgan Ave; 
wooden show cases & store fixtures. In oper. 

Dallas — Wood-Master Products, Inc., Al 
Frebert, Pres., 421 W. 7th St.; custom wood 
kitchen cabinets. In oper. 

Ft. Worth — Rotary Business Form Co., 
4146 E. Belknap; business forms, other 
printed material. In oper. 

Fredericksburg—Fred-Tex Machine Co., 
Art Bentley, Mgr., Tivydale Rd; machinery. 
In oper. 

Freeport—Dow Badische Chem. Co., E. B. 
Barnes, Pres; acetylene products. Oper. est. 
to begin late 1959. $6 million. 

Houston—Armour & Co., John B. Teel, 
Dist. Mer. (of Ft. Worth), North Houston 
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Industries Dev., Rankin Rd; meat precessing. 
Const. est. to start Spring 1959. $2 million. 

Houston—Barclite Corp. of America, 813 
McKee St.; fiberglass panels.. Home office— 
New York City. Under constr. $750,000. 

Heuston—Hobbs Trailers, L. W. Conine, 
Maer., 7402 Eastex Freeway; trailer overhaul 
and maintenance. Oper. est. to begin Dec. 
1958. 26,000 sq. ft. $500,000. Relocation in 
city. 

Baten — International Harvester Co. 


(Motor Truck Div.), 5401 Washington Ave. 


Home office—Chicago, Ill. $1 million branch 
plant planned. 

Housion—Motor Truck Equipment Corp., 
Martin Lowe, Pres., 8121 Market St. Rd.; 
custom truck bodies, special truck equip- 
ment. In oper. 


Houston—Premier Printing & Letter Serv- 
ice, L. V. Kaiser, Pres., 2120 McKinney Ave. 
In oper. 20,000 sq. ft. 

Paris—Campbell Soup Co.; food process- 
ing. Home office—Camden, N. J. Option taken 
on 500-acre tract. 

Pecos—Pecos Growers Gas Co., J. C. Cot- 
ton, Pres., 1212 Eddy St.; gas processing. 
In oper. 

San Antonio—Beth-Ann Dress Mfg. Co., 
618 Broadway; girls dresses. In oper. 

Sonora—Pioneer Gathering System, Inc., 
gas cleaning plant. Under constr. $1 million. 

Tyler—Continental Can Co. (Robert Gair 
Div.), Joe Gary, Plt. Mgr. In oper. 

Tyler—Howe-Baker Engineers, Inc., G. B. 
Hanson, Pres.; de-salting and distillate 








IN PHILADELPHIA ... 


poration. 


A UNIQUE, NON-PROFIT SITE SERVICE FOR 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT TEAMS, BROKERS 


OMPLETE and authoritative information on vacant 
land and buildings, financing, and site preparation 
aids in Philadelphia now is available to your indus- 
trial development team or broker through one central 
agency—the Philadelphia Industrial Development Cor- 


Included in the corporation’s services is a unique “land 


bank,” financed initially by the sale of City-owned land. 
Through the “bank,” the P.I.D:C. offers Philadelphia plant 
sites and buildings for purchase or lease. Proceeds are 
used in a revolving fund to acquire additional land or 
buildings. 


Now available are detailed technical and cost facts on 
thousands of acres of vacant land, including airport sites, 
and millions of square feet of existing floor space. 


A partnership of great economic significance between 
the City and the Chamber of Commerce, the non-profit 
P.I.D.C. was created to promote Philadelphia in a non- 
partisan, independent manner, and to eliminate the usual 
governmental red tape. 


Indicative of the extensive and effective community co- 
operation in the P.I.D.C. is its board of directors. Wil- 
liam F. Kelly, president of The First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing and Trust Co., is president of the board. Director of 
Commerce and City Representative Fredric R. Mann is vice 
president. Herbert Adam, senior vice president of Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., is secretary-treasurer. Richard 
Graves, industrial development authority, is executive vice 
president of the corporation. Other prominent govern- 
ment, banking, business and labor leaders complete the 
30-member board. 


Make sure your site location team takes advantage of 
the “land bank” and the many technical services of the 
corporation, All inquiries are handled with strict con- 
fidence. 


Send today for the following free literature prepared by 
the Philadelphia Department of Commerce. 


PHILADELPHIA INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


Suite 1212, PSFS Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Att: Richard Graves, Executive Vice President 


Name . 


Company 





Please send me your free 260-page manual, “Industrial Plant Location Data." 


Position 


Address .... . City 











treating equipment for oil & petrochemical 
industries. In oper. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City--PARMCO, Richard L. 
Purcell, Megr.; aluminum storm windows, 
doors & awnings. In oper. (B) 


VERMONT 


Montpelier—Reddy Co., Inc., James Brock, 
Pres., Gallison Hill Rd.; diaper pins—office 
& factory. Constr. to begin soon. (B) 


VIRGINIA 


Deltaville—Graydon Bradshaw’s Seafood 
Processing Plant, Grayson Bradshaw, Owner. 
In oper. (B) 

Norfolk—Coastal Concrete, Inc., John E. 
Krome, Pres., Southern Branch Rd.; pre 
cast & pre-stressed concrete products. In oper. 

Quantico—Virginia Electric & Power Co., 
A. H. McDowell, Jr., Pres., Possum Point 
Station; generating plant. Est. date of comp. 
1961. $21 million. 


WASHINGTON 


Davenport—Lincoln Lumber Co., W. E. 
Irwin, Gen. Mgr.; shipper & barker. (Eastern 
Div. of Valsetz Lumber Co.). In oper. $250,- 
000. (C) 

Kennewick — California Spray Chemical 
Corp., A. W. Mohr, Pres. (of Richmond, 
Calif.); amonium nitrate, amonium nitrate 
solutions, high analysis nitric phosphate. Est. 
date of comp. 1960. $4.6 million. (B) 

Mountlake Terrace—John Fluke Co. Under 
constr. 

Mountlake Terrace—Marine Fiber-Glass & 
Plastics, Inc., C. W. Forsman, Pres. & Gen. 
Mer., Industria] Park, 66th Ave. & 220th 
St., S. W.; pleasure boats, tanks, ship venti- 
lators, life boats, custom plastic items. Est. 
date of comp. 1960. (Now located at 2901 
Blakely St., Seattle). 40,000 sq. ft. (C) 

Renton—Boeing Aircraft Co. (Transport 
Div.). 20,000 sq. ft. $4 million. 

Seattle—Allied Stores Corp., Rex Allison, 
V. P., Bon Marche; self-parking car garage. 
Est. date of comp. 1960. $3 million. (B) 

Seattle—L. H. Butcher Co.; office, ware- 
house for wholesale chemicals. Est. date of 
comp. mid 1960. $500,000. (B) 

Seattle—Consolidated Freightways, Chet 
Yri, Mer., 5th Ave. S & Marginal Way.; 
freight whse, loading docks, offices & truck 
repair shop. In oper. $1.4 million. (D) 

Seattle — Hyster Co., Martin L. Larson, 
Mgr.; display offices, shops. Est. date of comp. 
1960. 15,000 sq. ft. (B) 

Seattle—Penberthy Instrument Co., John 
F. Gifford, Gen. Megr., 4301-6th Ave. S.; 
high density lead glass for atomic radiation 
shielding. Under constr. (B) 

Seattle—Seattle Art & Photo Supply, Inc., 
G. H. Williams, Pres., 359 Roy St.; store 
and warehouse. Under constr. (B) 

Seattle—Seattle Cedar Lumber Mfg. Co., 
Alan F. Black, Secy-Treas.; cedar lumber. 
Est. date of comp. Feb. 1960. $800,000. (B) 

Seattle—Sick’s Ranier Brewery Co., E. G. 
Sick, Bd. Chm.; fermenting cellar, 6 stories, 
82 x 108 ft. Est. date of comp. June 1959. $1.8 


million. 
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Tacoma—Reichold Chemicals, Inc., phenol. 
Est. date of comp. late 1960. $5 million. (B) 

Tacoma—U. S. Oil & Refining Co., John E. 
Ford, Jr., Bd. Ch=.: asphalt refining plant. 
Est. date of comp. Feb. 1959. $750,000. 

Vancouver—Pacific Glue Mfg. Co., H. A. 
Wurzbacher, Pres.; adhesives. Est. date of 
comp. 1960. (B) 

Wenatchee— Cascade Container. $500,000. 
Under constr. 

Wenatchee—Pacific Pulp Moulding Co., 
Jack Rose, Plt. Mgr.; pulp trays for apple 
packing. Est. date of comp. Fall 1959. $500,- 
000. (B) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charles Town—Lore’ Lyne Mfg. Co. (Ran- 
son Mfg. Co.), Melvin Stett, Gen. Mer.; 
ladies dresses. In oper. (B) 

Point Pleasant—Valley Bell, Lynn Martin, 
Secy; processing plant. In oper. 

Weirton—National Steel Corp. (Weirton 
Steel Div.) ; Taking over cold reducing mill 
built by Crown Cork & Seal Co. (Phila., Pa.) 
for mfg. electrolytic tin plate. Purchase price 
—$3.5 million. Home offices—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WISCONSIN 


Antigo—Engineered Curtain Walls, Inc., 
Clarence P. Wergin; aluminum grid systems. 
In oper. (B) 

Chippewa Falls—Chippewa Plastics, Inc., 
Donald R. Williams, Pres.; polyethylene film 
processing. In oper. $44 million. 

Clintonville—Wright Broiler Co., Chester 
Wright, Pres.; dressed broilers. Est. date of 
oper. Winter 1958, (B) 

Milwaukee—Nn-Alum of Milwaukee, Inc., 
(Subs. of Granco, Inc.), Herman H. Granof, 
Pres., 3103 W. Auer Ave.; aluminum win- 
dows, doors, tub partitions, patio doors, 
jalousies. In oper. 

Oshkosh—Dynaglas, Inc., S. S. McCormick, 
Pres.; fiberglass boats. In oper. (B) 

Sheboygan — Northwestern-Weiss Wood- 
work Corp., Martin S. Weiss, Pres.; furni- 
ture & fixtures. In oper. (C) 

Sparta—Decomet, Inc. In oper. (B) 

Sparta — Spartanics, Inc., John Linton, 
Pres.; custom parts for aircraft. Bldg. pur- 


chased. (B) 


WYOMING 


Casper — Fremont Canyon Power Plant. 
Under constr. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 


Pincher Creek—British 4merican Oil Co., 
Ltd., sulfur, propane, butane, natural gas, 
residue gas. To begin operations immediately. 
$23 million. (C) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Burnaby—F ruehauf Trailer Co. of Canada, 
Inc.; truck trailers. In oper. $500,000. 
Coquitlam — Canadian Potteries, Ltd.; 
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vitreous china sanitary wares. (Subs. of 
Crane, Ltd.). In oper. 226,000 sq. ft. $3 mil- 
lion. (C) 
Dawson Creek—Canadian Bakeries; bread, 
eakes. Est. date to begin constr. Spring 1959. 
Prince Rupert—Prince Rupert Sawmills, 
Ltd. Lumber mill planned. $250,000. (B) 
Squamish — Empire Mills, Ltd.; lumber, 
plywood. Plant planned. $3 million. 
Vancouver—Powell River Co.; fine-paper 
mill and flakewood plant. Est. date to begin 
constr. Dec. 1958. $8 million. 


MANITOBA 


Lac du Bonnet—Lakeview Turkeys, Ltd., 
F. Gauer, Pres.; eviscerated poultry. In oper. 
$400,000. (B) 

Winnipeg—Canadian Natl. Rwys., J. R. 
McMillan, Western Region V. P.; relocation 
of rwy. yards now within Grtr. Winnipeg; 
new yard, to be known as Syming on Yards, 
is being located southeast of city. Transpor- 
tation & transportation equipment. Date not 
announced. $25 million. New bldgs. being 
erected in Transcona Yards. Est. date of oper. 
early 1960. $1.4 million. 

Winnipeg—John Deere Plow Co., Ltd., 
P. P. Griffith, Mgr., 1500 Notre Dame Ave.; 
distr. of farm machinery. Est. date to begin 
oper. May 1959. 52,000 sq. ft. storage bldg. 

Winnipeg -- Omperial Oil, Ltd, H. F. 
Wheaton, Refinery Mer., 100 Main St. S.; 
petroleum products—new unit to produce 
aviation gas. Est. date to begin oper. Nov. 


1959. $3 million. (B) 


ONTARIO 
Campbellford—Cook Chocolate Co., Ed- 


mond Opler, Pres.; cocoa & chocolate. Home 
office—-Chicago, Il]. Lease signed. $1 million. 
Toronto—Carling Breweries, Ltd. (west of 
city). Under constr. $15 million. 
Toronto—Jankok Textile Industry Co., Ltd; 
textiles. 


QUEBEC 


Montreal—National Electric Coil, W. L. 
Hanson, Off.; electric coils for motors. Oper. 
est. to begin Dec. 1958. $250,000. (B) 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Regina—Interprovincial Steel Corp., Ltd., 
J. W. Sharp, Pres.; skelp, plate and struc- 
tural steel. Oper. est. to begin late 1959. $15 
million. (C) 

Saskatoon—Gevelot of Canada, Ltd., Stuart 
Hellis, Mgr.; shotgun shells. (Br. of Gevelot 
of Paris, France). Oper. est. to begin 1959. 
$750,000. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


Huhehot, Inner Mongolia—New rubber 
plant under construction; cart & bicycle tires. 

Las Vegas de Stillwell, Mexico—La Domi- 
nica, S. A. de C. V. (Subs. of Dow Chemical 
Co.), C. M. Shigley, Pres.; fluorspar mill. 
Est. date to begin contsr. early 1959. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


community resource 


surveys available 

Manpow er 
Materials 
Markets 


For Community surveys, in- 
cluding available piant 
locations, write Industrial 
Development Department, 
Box 2447, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. All inquiries confi- 
dential — and without 
obligation — of course. 


Micsissivp: 
Valley Gas Company 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 














INDUSTRIAL 
PARK 


@ Municipally owned 
@ 772 Acres... level improved 
@ Served by two major railroads 
@ City-owned sewer and water 
systems 
@ Plenty low cost electric power 
@ Plenty low cost natural gas 
@ Municipal airport 
@ Adjacent to proposed Federal 
Interstate Highway 20 
May We Teli You More? 


MONROE 
AREA INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


WALTER KOCH 
Executive Vice President 
P. ©. Box 1284 
Monroe, Louisiana 
PHONE: Fairfax 2-7594 
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By Suzanne Johnson 


For Your General Check List 


Planning Laws. This digest represents 
a comprehensive study of the basic statu- 
tory provisions relating to city, county, 
region and state planning. It consists 
first of a chart which points up the basic 
community planning powers and func- 
tions in each state, and second of supple- 
mentary material designed to give a more 
complete picture of the information re- 
flected in the chart, Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 77 pages. 70 cents. 

Scientific Activities in Six State Gov- 
ernment. The report is based on studies 
of these activities in California, Connecti- 
cut, New Mexico, New York, North Car- 
olinia and Wisconsin, selected as repre- 
sentative of major geographical regions, 
and of varying resources, physical size, 
and economic characteristics. The report 
analyzes expenditures of the states for 
the conduct of research and development 
as well as other related scientific activi- 
ties for fiscal year 1954. Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 62 pages, 40 cents. 

A Re-examination of the Shopping 
Center Market by Homer Hoyt. This bul- 
letin reviews past trends and outlines 
current methods of adapting proved mar- 
ket analysis procedures to the changing 
merchandising practices and type of re- 
tail outlet that has evolved in the past 
decade. It should be a valuable aid to 
those concerned with shopping centers 
in determining the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of their information on a new loca- 
tion, the relative position of an estab- 
lished center, and the shifts which are 
continually occurring in this rapidly 
changing field. Urban Land Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 12 pages. $2.00. 

The “Little” Economies. A collection of 
papers by outstanding experts delivered 
at the semi-annual meeting of the board 
of trustees, Committee for Economic De- 
velopment. 

The six papers on problems of United 
States area development stress the need 
for wider participation by businessmen 
and other private citizens in economic de- 
velopment on the state and local level, 
which is described as a “morass of con- 
fusion and neglect”. It is pointed out in 
the foreword that there “exists no broad 
and organized body of research, no tested 
package of plans to guide business leaders 
seeking to further local and regional de- 
velopment”. 

The area development division of the 
CED is currently engaged in research 
aimed at developing a better fund of 
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knowledge on matters relating to local 
economic development and the papers 
presented here are addressed to some of 
the problems entailed. Committee for 
Economic Development, 711 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. 59 pages. 50 
cents. 


For Your Area Check List 


Brazil/Factors Affecting Foreign In- 
vestment. This book was produced pri- 
marily for executives of medium-sized 
U.S, businesses which may be interested 
in opportunities overseas, but find it im- 
practical to develop the experienced staff 
needed for large-scale investigation. It is 
divided into major sections covering 
Brazil’s physical resources, its economic 
structure and problems areas, and the ac- 
tual conditions which affect private for- 
eign investment there. 


It also contains an analysis of the types 
of business organization which are per- 
mitted under Brazilian law, as well as 
sections on tax matters, the exchange 
situation and labor and unions. Public 
Relations Office, Stanford Research In- 
stitute, Menlo Park, California. 75 pages. 
$5.00. 


The Economy of New Jersey. This vol- 
ume represents the findings of the first 
broad-gauged surveys of New Jersey’s 
economy. It is both critical and approv- 
ing and covers all fields even remotely 
connected with economic life. 


Chapter heading include Prospects and 
Problems, Population, Climate, Water 
Resources, Growth and Structure of Em- 
ployment, Personal Income, Manufactur- 
ing Industries, Industrial Research, Labor 
Relations, Social Legislation, Commerce 
and Trade, and Transportation and 
Power. The final chapter gives projec- 
tions for 1960, 1965 and 1975. Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 673 pages. $5.00 


Longview: The Remarkable Beginnings 
of A Modern Western City by John M. 
McClelland, Jr, Written 25 years after 
the city’s founding, the book tells why 
Robert A. Long and his associates came 
to the Pacific Northwest, how they chose 
the city’s site, how and why it was 
planned, what it cost, how much it af- 
fected their lives and fortunes, It tells 
how an experiment in city building, such 
as was never tried before and may never 
be tried again, has turned out after a 
quarter of a century. Binfords & Mort, 
Portland, Oregon, 158 pages. $3.00. 
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Yes, we chose 


Santa Clara 
County* 
California 


Eastman 


KODAK 


Company 


..-. and we 
like it here!* 


Mr. Ivar N. Hultman, Vice Presi- 
dent, explained his firm’s decision 
on the best site for a western 
plant location as follows: 


“Some years ago, popula- 
tion growth, coupled with the 
increasing popularity of ama- 
teur color photography in the 
West, prompted the Eastman 
Kodak Company to select a 
western location which would 
be well suited for a new proc- 
essing laboratory for Koda- 
chrome movie film and for 
making Kodachrome slides 
and Kodacolor prints. Santa 
Clara County was the choice 
due to a combination of its 
central location in the Pacific 
area, excellent transportation 
facilities, year ’round mild cli- 
mate, and an exceptionally 

ood environment...and we 
tke it here!” 


Enthusiasm like this is com- 
mon in Santa Clara County. Talk 
with these industrial leaders. Then 
forecast your future in this livable 
community at the southern tip of 
San Francisco Bay. 


) 

WRITE FOR FREE 
REFERENCE DATA 

Take a minute now to send 
for the informative booklet, 


“DISTRIBUTION FACTS 
ABOUT THE WEST.” 


Greater San Jose 
Chamber of Commerce 


Dept. 25, San Jose, California 


SAN JOSE 
Santa Clara County 
California — 

















Close to 100 different government 
agencies, business organizations, and 
private firms are now presenting 
GOLD MINE ON MAIN STREET to 
audiences throughout the country. First 
documentary motion picture made to 
explain the stake each community has 
in industrial growth, GOLD MINE is 
a 16mm sound film in color, 

Running nearly 30 minutes, this new 
film offers an outstanding opportunity 
for public-relations conscious groups 
to win new understanding and prestige. 
Prints which are available at nominal 
cost may be distributed and presented 
via television, business meetings, and 
civic groups. Details on request. 








Industrial Sound Films, Inc. 
Conway Building, N. Atlanta 19, Ga. 
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For many decades, General Coal and its Asso- 
ciated Companies have successfully met the 
varied needs of all types of coal consumers. 
You can rely on this experience for all your 
coal requirements. 


MORELAND COAL COMPANY 
CAN 


: ~ 
zs + 
ts) 


EGA COKE & COAL COMPANY 


Ch» Gm 


| Raw, U.8.Pet.OFt O-HIGHLAND COAL COMPANY 


Hazle Brook Premium Anthracite 


General Coal Company GENCO ANTHRACITE & 
123 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. BITUMINOUS COALS 


irwin, Pa. New York Nortolk 





Vacant Building 
Inventory Listing 
Set For February 


Plans are well under way for the 
presentation of a special service, an- 
nounced last month by INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT and MANUFACTURERS 
REcorD, to aid the buyers and sellers 
of industrial properties. 

To be presented in the February is- 
sue of the magazine, the project will 
involve publication by I.D. of a na- 
tional inventory of vacant buildings in 
the United States, Canada and Terri- 
tories. 


The decision to publish such an in- 
ventory was based on recognition of 
the fact that there is a definite need for 
a convenient guide to industrial build- 
ings throughout the country. 

The vacant building inventory will 
be issued as an integral part of the 
monthly magazine which has a guaran- 
teed circulation of 16,000 readers. This 
audience is made up largely of com- 
pany presidents in the East and Mid- 
west. 


Listings in the inventory of build- 
ings with 100,000 square feet or more 
of floor space will be carried free. Such 
listings will be presented by state, in 
alphabetical order, and within each 
state listings will be organized by city 
in which the building is located. Each 
listing will specify floor area, general 
construction, and will indicate the per- 
son to be contacted for further negotia- 
tion. 

The vacant building inventory sec- 
tion will carry both display and classi- 
fied advertising. It is expected that de- 
velopment groups will be interested in 
display space either to advertise a list 
of small buildings or to feature a single 
large unit. While, as noted, free list- 
ings are limited to buildings of 100,000 
square feet or over, there is no size 
limit on units which may be adver- 
tised. 


It also is expected that a great many 
small buildings will be offered via 
classified advertisements. These will be 
inserted directly into the inventory sec- 
tion under the proper city and state 
listings. 

For further information, write to the 
Research Department of Conway Pub- 
lications, Inc., 2592 Apple Valley 
Road, North Atlanta 19, Georgia. 
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May we open this door for you? 


THE service area of the West 
Texas Utilities Company 1s a 
proven industrial region. Scores of 
industries are flourishing here, 
many of them established within 
the past decade 


Here is big industrial oppor- 
tunity in a big area. It is so big the 
only way to tell you about it 1s 
through a confidential report tat- 
lored to your individual require. 


We will prepare market re- 
search studies. site analysis facts, 
regional data, basic industrial re- 
quirements, and other requested 
material. 


Added, will be details about 
this market with an effective buy- 
ing income of $25 billion. climate 
for year- round operations. con- 
tented employees with comfortable 
living conditions, and other bonus 
attractions. 


Write today for human and 
physical resources data. 
Public Service Department, 
West Texas Utilities Co., 
Abilene. Texas 


THE SOUTHWEST 


West Texas Utilities 
Company 





ZONED FOR 
INDUSTRY 
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industrial Districts 











towns ary industrial districts 
have L.. i... available for immediate construction. 





are indicated by the follow- 
; (C) Con- 

G) Natural Gas; 

i Sid- 


aad ($s) Sewers: (T) Telephone; (w) Water. 





IOWA “MANUFACTURING MEADOWS’’— 
Clinton, lowa (population 35,000). 138 miles 
west of Cicago on Mississippi River and Lin- 
coln Highway (U. S. 30). 190 acres within 
city. Master plan by Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill. Served by Chicago and ‘North Western 
Railroad. Developed by Clinton Development 
Company, a_ civic-non-profit corporation. 
CHapeil 2-4536. R. J. Stapleton, Managing 
Director. Services available: (a) (optional), 
(c), (e), (zg), (f) (optional). (p), (r), (t), 
(w), restrictions. 


Missouri 


PAGE INDUSTRIAL CENTER — St. Louis— 
a planned industrial perk, develo oped by 
Page Industrial Center, Inc., 7811 ronde- 
let, St, Lauis 5, Mo., Edward L. Bakewell, 
phone CEntral 1-5555, 
Rock Island Railroad, 60 acres with a 
— available on property. Restric 
ions. 








Georgia 

METROPOLITAN ATLANTA — Five Indus- 
trial Districts offering planned sites of vary- 
ing location, size, price. Services available: 
(A) optional, (C), (E), (G), (F)_ optional, 
(P), (R), (S), (T). (CW). In your Southeast- 
ern plant or warehouse survey contact: F. 
wm Segre, Industrial Manager, DeKalb 
County C of 250 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 

Decatur, Ga. CAtianta phone, DRake 8-3691). 





Available Sites 











Near the Crowd—But Not in It 
Middlesex County, N. J. 20 Miles from 
New York—50 Miles from Philadelphia. On 
U. S. No. I, N. J. Turnpike and Mainline 
P.R.R. Write for Booklet. 


Middlesex County Industrial Department 
County Record Bidg., New Brunswick, N. J. 


KIEL, WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL PARK 

SITES—Low tax. Cheap Power. Seaway 

Close to fast-growing midwest markets, Rec- 

reation. See us on your vacation trip. Kiel 

Sg Development Corp., P. O. Box 7, 
el, ; 





SALISBURY, N. C.—Freeway sites with all 
utilities and rail or nearby large tracts on 
Yadkin River. NEW Fantus engineering 
study confirms pre rofit and pleasant living in 
community. W airport (4207 x 
paved: NEW Holiday Inn (const.); NEW 

**: NEW schools; NEW sho ping ‘center; 
NEW outlook among people. Contact: Wil- 
oy ob Pence, Mgr., C of C, ME 34221 or 

Ox 





SUBURBAN ATLANTA—Sites of 3, 5, 10, 25, 
50, 100 or more acres. All utilities By ‘rail 
service in DeKalb Couns ie ja's newest 
industrial area. 70% u with more than 
200 industries in industrial districts and in- 
dividual tracts. For your new Scutheastern 
plant or warehouse location—inquire and 
visit caronen F. Wm. Broome, Industrial 
Manager, DeKalb County C of C, 250 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. (Atlanta 
phone, DRake 8-3691). 


FLORIDA LONG SHOT: Here's a good bet 
for an executive who wants to make a small 
investment in undeveloped Florida property. 
Priced low, this tract may appreciate ten 
times in few years. Best suited now for win- 
ter hideaway, subdivision possibilities later. 
Reply to Box ID 12-3. 








Special Services 











COMPANY IDENTIFICATION SERVICE — 
Does your firm need to be better known in 
the industrial world? Would increased pres- 
tige for your top executives be valuable? Are 
you planning a new stock issue, a major ex- 
pansion, or new product release which needs 
the support of wide news coverage? If so, 
investigate the plan whereby specialists on 
our staff may advise and assist you. Box 
CIS, INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





In New Orleans Jack Ine. 
offers a complete shipping & warehousing 
service that is safe, convenient and efficient. 
Full insurance soueenge Ss - pa al =~ 00 per 
ear. Wire or write 

5395. Jackson Warehouses, Te. re 
St.—an affiliate of S, Jackson Son, 
Dedicated to efficient, dependable & ‘trust- 
worthy service since 1902. 





SELLING SOUTHERN pe a If you're 
marketing a business product in the South, 
= need the confidential bi-weekly SOUTH: 

RN LETTER to keep posted on new sales 
opportunities. Write for sample—no obliga- 
tion. Box SL, Conway Publications, North 
Atlanta 19, Ga. 





Personnel Placement 











INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT EXECU- 
TIVE with professional experience available 
soon for greater challenge. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all phases of ID organization, 
promotion and management. Prompt re 
sponse to inquiries. Contact ID Box 12-1. 





EXPERIENCED IND. DEV. DIRECTOR — 

Previous ng yet Advertising, industrial 

marketin promotion, sales research, 

wae relations and real estate development. 
Will relocate. Age 54. Reply to Box I 





Newly formed Ventura County Economic De- 
velopment Association invites application for 
Executive Director to organize and manage 
association for guiding growth of Southern 
California county between Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles counties. Applicants should 
have degree in business administration or 
engineering and at least five years’ rela 

experience. Annual operating budget $25.000. 
Application blanks available from Selection 
Committee, P. O. Box 1451, Ventura, Calif. 





MOTION PICTURES DESIGNED FOR YOU 
—We are geared to produce full-color. sound 
motion pictures at remarkably low cost for 
business firms and promotion groups. Our 
work is_ professional, top-quality, We've 
served clients throughout the country, Get 
our bid before contracting for your next pro- 
duction. INDUSTRIAL SOUND FILMS. INC., 
2592 Apple Valley Rd., North Atlanta 19, Ga. 
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SAVE ID FOR FUTURE USE! 


Planning the expansion of industrial facili- 
is essentially a long-term process. 
That’s why you’ll want to save each issue 
of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, to 
consult when you need detailed information 
on a specific phase of your site survey. 


For easy filing, we recommend this leather- 
ette binder which holds 12 issues, provides 
stiffness for vertical filing in your book- 
shelf. Only $3.50 postpaid. Send check with 
your order to: 


CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
Circulation Dept., North Atlanta 19, Ga. 


Business Opportunities 











LUMBER MILL IN SOUTHERN FOREST 
Profitable operating lumber mill grossing 
million dollars located heart pine and hard- 
wood forest. Timber available. Sawmills, 
band resaws, kilns, boilers, matcher, modern 
equipment, 30,000 sq. ft. storage space, 50 
acres on two raijroads, three highways. Well 
established. Tergific growth potential. Owner 
forced to sell—personal reasons. Priced to 
sell. Contact: ' 
R. B. HALTOM, OWNER 

Roxie, Mississippi Phone 6611 











RATE INFORMATION 
CLASSIFIED RATES: $4 per line for I-time 


insertion, $3 per line for 12-time insertion. Es- 
timate about 40 spaces in each line, allowing 
for box number. 

PROFESSIONAL CARD & SIR RATES: $30 
per column inch for |-time insertion, $23 per 
column inch for 12-time insertion. 

BOX NUMBERS: Publisher will assign box and 
relay correspondence on a confidential basis 
if desired. 


PROOFS: Not furnished on classified ads. 
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Directory of Professional Services 








Ford, Bacon & Davis 


Engineers 
NEW YORK 


DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 
CHICAGO 


MONROE, LA. : TORONTO 


LOS ANGELES 


APPRAISALS 
REPORTS 


VANCOUVER 








PALMER & BAKER ENGINEERS, INC. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys—Reports—Design—Supervision—Consultation 
Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Tunnels—Bridges—Highways—Airports 
Industrial Buildings 
Waterfront and Harbor Structures 
Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


NEW ORLEANS. LA. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





ice in the handling of your industriaj rea! 


Society of 
Industrial Realtors 


Members of SIR offer professional serv- 


estate probiems. Firms listed below have 
met strict membership requirements and 
are fully equipped te assist in selecting 
sites for manufacturing plants, ware- 
houses, offices, and other facilities. Mem- 
bership includes more than 500 firms and 
individuals throughout the nation. 





ERIE, PENNA. 
Commercial—Industrial 


WAY REALTY CO. 
1310 Baldwin Bldg. 
Ph. 2-2562 Ph. 2-4884 








DE LEUW CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


TRANSPORTATION, 
PUBLIC TRANSIT 
AND TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


Industrial Planw Grade 
Ralireads Expressways 


Power Plants Municipal Works 


150 N. WACKER DRIVZ, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 

79 McALLISTER STREET, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


LOCKWOOD GREENE 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


INDUSTRIAL @ COMMERCIAL @ 
INSTITUTIONAL 
New York 17, N. Y. 
41 E. 42nd St. 


Boston 16, Mass. Spartanburg, S. C. 
316 Stuart St. Montgomery Bldg. 








PROCTOR-INGELS 
Engineers & Consultants 


915 South Limestone Street 
Lexington, Kentucky 
Telephone 5-3140 
SPECIALISTS IN PLANT LOCATION 
INDUSTRIAL PARKS 


When you need 
professional advice— 

Consult a 
professional 














PROBLEMSOLVER 
LABORATORY 
Origination of special procedural and 
mechanical systems and devices. 


1922 N. Decatur Rd., N. E. 
* “Atlanta 7, Georgia 








GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures 
Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Survey 
1734 Bella Vista CINCINNATI 37, OHIO 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 
Engineers 


Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, 
Canals, Traffic, Parking and Trans- 
portation Reports, Power, Industrial 
Buildings, Housing, Sewerage and 
Water Supply. 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 

















REYNOLDS ASSOCIATES 
Baetnewe ent O rte 





INDUSTRIAL AIR CONDITIONING @ PLANT 
MODERNIZATION @ HEAT & POWER PLANTS 
@ MATERIAL HANDLING 
DESIGN—PLANS—EVALUATIONS 
Birmingham, Alabama Box 1457 











Executive Employment-investment Services 
If you desire Executive Employment through Invest- 
ment; get in touch with us. We have nationwide 
contacts. Free brochure upon request, 
J. R. PREVETTE AND ASSOCIATES 

COMMERCIAL NEGOTIATORS 

805-6-7 Professional Building 
EDison 4-0686 Charlotte 2, N. C. 





This Mailing List Can Serve You! 


The banks of address plate trays holding the names 
of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT readers repre- 
sents years of compilation effort. Today, this list in- 
cludes 16,000 kev executives, including more than 
8,000 company presidents in the East and Midwest. 
Write for details of mail service pian whereby you 
may use these plates to address your direct mail pro- 
motion material. 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Conway Publications, Inc., North Atlanta 19, Ga. 


CHATTANOOGA 
INDUSTRIAL—COMMERCIAL 


Real Estate Management, Inc. 


SCOTT N. BROWN, SIR, Pres. 
709 Chestnut Street Tel. AM 5-3151 


Columbus, Ohio 


The Growth City of the Midwest 


ROBERT G. DENMEAD 
Member, Society of Industrial Realtors 
Sales * Leases ® Appraisals 
57 East Gay St. CA 4-4249 








FEIST & FEIST 
Real Estate & Insurance 
58 Park Place Mitchell 3- 
Newark 2, New Jersey 8500 


Irving Feist 
Member of Society of Industrial Realtors 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Byron Reed Company, Inc. 


Nebraska’s Oldest and Largest 
Real Estate Firm 

1613 Farnam Street Jackson 

Omaha, Nebraska 8100 


Charles E. Peterson, Jr., M.A.|., $.R.A., 
C.P.M. 


Member of the Society of Industrial Realtors 





To Serve the Pacific Northwest 
Lecate 
Cowlitz County, Washington 
Send for Industrial Resources Report 


Cowlitz Industrial Bureau 
1563 Olympia Way Longview, Washington 
Associate Member—SIR 














EXPANSION 


PLANNING INDEX 


For prompt assistance with your planning problems, consult these alert advertisers 
who are represented in this issue of ID-MR: 


PLANT LOCATION SERVICES: 
Alabama Power Company, W. Cooper 
Green, Vice President in charge of In- 
dustrial Development, 600 North 1t8h 
St., Birmingham, Ala. (Ad 3rd cover). 
Anniston Chamber of Commerce, 
Leonard A. Gilbert, Manager, Radio 
Bldg., Anniston, Ala. (Ad page 4). 
Bakersfield Chamber of Commerce, Don 
E. Hoover, Director, 2014 L St., Bakers- 
field, Calif. (Ad page 28). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
Gayle W. Arnold, Manager, Industrial 
Development, Rmi. 1104, B & O Bidg., 
Baltimore, Md. (Ad page 1). 

Greater Burlington Industrial Corpora- 
tion, Charles D. Townsend, Executive 


Director, Box 613, Burlington, Vt. (Ad 

page 4). 

Carolina Power and Light Coageny D. 

E, Stewart, Manhasr of Area velop- 
ldg., Raleigh, N. C. 


ment, Insurance 
(Ad page 13) 
Chicago and North Western Railway, 
G. F. Cermak, Director of Industrial 
Development, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, (Ad page 58). 

Colorado Department of Development, 
Lewis RK. bb, Executive Director, 
ad Capitol, Denver, Colo. (Ad page 


Floreace Chamber of Commerce, Harry 
W. Hiott, Jr., Executive Vice President, 
131 W. Evans St., Florence, S. C. (Ad 
page 18). 

Grand Central Industrial Centre, W. M. 
Clough, Vice President and General 
Manager, 1435 Flower St., Glendale, 
Calif. (Ad Page 3). 

Knoxville Chamber of Commerce, 
Charies F. Herd. Industrial Director, 
918 S. Gay St., Knoxville, Tenn. (Ad 
page 14). 

LaSalle - Feru - Oglesby - Spring rr 
Chamber of Commerce, Robert 9 
Biomgren, Director of Industrial De- 
velopment, 126% Marquette St., La- 
Salle, Ill. (Ad page 24). 

Lewis Terminals, Philip D. Lewis, Vice 
President, 31 W. 20th St., Riviera 
Beach, Fla. (Ad page 5). 

Lodi District Chamber of Commerce, 
John E Hogeatt. Manager, 404 W. Pine 
St., Lodi, Calif. (Ad page 53). 
Louisiana Department of Commerce 
and Industry, Gibbs Adams, Assistant 
Executive Director, P. O. Box 4185, 
Capitol Station, Baton Rouge, La. (Ad 
page 17). 

Mississippi Valley Gas Company, F.. E. 
Plummer, Manager of Industrial De- 
velopment, 711 W. Capitol St., Jackson, 
Miss. (Ad page 57). 

Monroe Area Industrial Development 
Corporation, Walter Koch, Executive 
Vice President, Virginia Hotel Bidg., 
Monroe, La. (Ad page 57). 

New Haven Railroad, Percy Benjamin, 
Vice President in charge of Industrial 
Development, Grand Central Terminal, 
New York, N. Y. (Ad page 24). 

New York Central System, W. J. Mar- 
shall, Manager of Industrial Develop- 
ment, 466 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (Ad 2nd cover). 

Nickel Plate Road, Martin H. Mark- 
worth, Industrial Commisioner, Ter- 
minal Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. (Ad 
page 14), 

State of North Carolina, Department of 
Conservation and Development, Wil- 
liam P. Saunders, Director, Raleigh, 
N. C. (Ad page 4). 

Orange County Industrial Developers, 
Inc., Jess N, Stafford, 123 E. lith St., 
Santa Ana, Calif. (Ad page 29). 
Philadelphia Department of Commerce, 
Paul Wilhelm, Industrial Development 
Division, 215 City Hall, Phifadelphia, 
Pa, (Ad page 56). 


San Jose Chamber of Commerce, Jack 
C. Vincent, Industrial Manager, Civic 
gtitoriom, San Jose, Calif, (Ad page 


South Carolina National Bank, Chaun- 
cey W. Lever, Vice President, S. C. 
Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Greenville, S. C. (Ad 
page 29). 

Southern Railway System, B. E. Young, 
Assistant to President, 15 and K Sts., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. (Ad 4th 
cover). 

Southwestern Electric Service Compa- 
ny, C. D. Goforth, Director of Indus- 
trial Development, 1202 Mercantile 
Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (Ad page 53). 
Texas Power and Light Company, 
James D. Eppright, Director of Indus- 
trial Development, Fidelity Union Life 
Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (Ad page 28). 
Toronto Industrial Leasehelds, Vera 
Norman, Executive Assistant, 12 Shep- 
pard St.. Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
(Ad page 2), 

Tracy District Chamber of Commerce, 
George Sawyer, ere ge Tracy Inn 
Bldg., Tracy, Calif. (Ad page 2). 
Union Electric Company, M. E. Skin- 
ner, Vice President and Director of 
Saies, 315 N. Twelfth Bivd., St. Louis, 
Mo, (Ad page 32), 

West Texas Utilities Company, W. P. 
Sayles, Industrial Department, 1062 N. 
3rd, Abilene, Tex. (Ad page 61). 
Windsor Properties, Inc., W. C. Wind- 
sor, Jr., President, 211 Mercantile 
— Bldg., Dallas, Tex, (Ad page 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION AND _ IN- 
DUSTRIAL SERVICES: 


American Creosote Works, Inc., S. B. 

Braselman, Jr., Vice President, 1305 

— St., New Orleans, La. (Ad page 
) 


Atlantic Steel Company, M. F. Mon- 
crief, Advertising anager, 575 14th 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. (Ad page 9). 

Diamond Manufacturing Company, Wy- 
———— Barre Area, Pa. (Ad page 


Greer Engineering Associates, Inc., 

David M. Greer, President, 98 Green- 

soe Ave., Montclair, N. J. (Ad page 
). 


General Coal Company, Roy N. Ham- 
rick, Assistant General Sales Manager, 
2500 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Ad page 60) 
The Kinnear Manufacturing Company, 
H. . Nutter, Vice President, 1191 
Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio, (Ad pages 
10 & 11), 
Southern Lightweight Aggregate Com- 
any, A. C. Ford, Advertising ey 
Chamberlayne St., Richmond, Va. 
(Ad page 52). 
Hyman Viener and Sons, J. M. Viener, 
Advertising Manager, 5300 Hatcher St., 
Richmond, Va. (Ad page 12). 


OTHER SERVICES: 


Atlanta Envelope Company, Sig Guth- 
man, Executive Assistant, P. O. Box 
1267, Atlanta, Ga, (Ad page 13). 

Industrial Sound Films, Inc., Stancel 
L. May, Jr., Sales Manager, 2592 Apple 
ener Rd., N. Atlanta 19, Ga. (Ad page 


Provident Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, M. L. Davis, Advertising 
en. Chattanooga, Tenn. (Ad page 


Sauereisen Cements Company, Sharps- 
burg, Pa. (Ad page 12), 

Southern Airways, Inc., Archie Yawn, 
Sales Promotion Manager, General Of- 
fices—Atlanta Airport, Atlanta. Ga. 
(Ad page 55), 


ID SECRET SITE SERVICE 


There may be sound reasons why you should wish to obtain preliminary informa- 
tion on possible sites without revealing your interest or identity. Recognizing this, 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPME 


NT offers a Secret Site Service to readers who hold 


am ow of responsibility with manufacturers or other business firms having a 


egitimate interest in sites, Complete 


information, including site specification 
forms will be sent promptly and confidentiall 


at your regucst. Address SECRET 


SITE SERVICE, Conway Pubiications, Inc., North Atlanta 19, Georgia. 


DENSITY OF HEADS 

Incidental intelligence coming our way in 
the form of a Science and Technology bul- 
letin from the U. S. Department of Commerce 
informs us that Government physicists are 
now measuring the density of heads—human 
heads, that is. 

Among the observations made by the scien- 
tists is that “the human skul] is about one- 
tenth as stiff as if it were made of steel.” 
Even more enlightening is the conclusion that 
“some people are more ‘boneheaded’ than 
others.” 

The purpose of these tests is to determine 
how to design an artificial mastoid, a labora- 
tory device that will be used to check instru- 
ments for the diagnosis of deafness. 

This is a worthy purpose, and we hope it 
works, but we're still intrigued at the scien- 
tific discovery to the effect that “boneheaded- 
ness” varies among people. On a considerably 
less scientific level we had made that same 
discovery some years ago. 


REPRODUCTIONS 

Trade organizations certainly serve useful 
functions, and it may be expected that in 
the ever-growing complexity of our economy 
the number and variety of these organiza- 
tions will continue to increase. An interest- 
ing aspect of these trade groups is the names 
that have been given to them, like one we 
noticed the other day: “Society of Reproduc- 
tion Engineers,” which, according to an an- 
nouncement we received, was sponsoring in 
Chicago “the national workshop for reprodue- 
tion people.” 

Our first reaction was that these engineers 
are carrying things too far, but a little more 
reading on our part clarified the matter. It 
seems that this particular society represents 
people in the reproduction-visual communica- 
tions field. We'll still allow, however, with 
tongue in cheek, that a name can be confus- 
ing. 


OVER 40 

In this era when most companies are put- 
ting the accent on youth in their employment 
recruitment programs, it is encouraging to 
some of us middle-agers to learn that at least 
one business organization is actively seeking 
men in the “over forties” group. 

The company is the Clary Corporation, busi- 
ness machines manufacturer, which has sent 
a memo to its national branch offices urging 
them to look for men over forty years of age 
to fill new sales territories. Reasons cited for 
this move included this: 

The older men are more inclined to be 
permanent. 

Most of them own their homes and have 
resisted transfers to other cities. 

They take lesss supervision as they have 
lived long enough to know that everyone must 
work hard in order to make a living. 


64 December, 1958 








. in the form of dependable employees . . . and people in an 

ever-expanding Southern consumer market are among the many inviting 

factors which make Alabama desirable for manufacturing and 
distribution operations. 


Alabama has excellent air, rail and highway facilities for communication 
to the fast-growing Southern, and other markets. Its Port of Mobile 
offers water transportation to all parts of the world. 


Widely dispersed fresh water is available in copious quantity, the 
climate is pleasant and healthful, and a welcoming hand is extended 
by local and state officials. 


If you are considering the expansion of your manufacturing or distribution 
facilities and desire additional information, write 


Alabama Power Company 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT <4 ici Bower Company 

: Advertising Dept., Birmingham 2, Ala. 
Helping Develop Alabama : - 
: Please send me the brochure “There’s a Steady Beat of Progress: 
:in the Heart of Dixie’. : 


Birmingham 2, Alabama 


: Name 


: Address 
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Freight cars keep moving in our modern, 
electronic push-button yards—just as they © 
do “out on the line.” It’s a great combina- 
tion for speedy, dependable, all-weather 
service to, from and within the South! 





Your freight keeps moving on the modern Southern that serves the modern South! 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 











